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The Right Honourable 


'CHARLES 


| Earl of Dorſet , and Middleſex, 
' Knight of the moſt Novle Order of 
the Garter, and one of His Ma- 
jelty's Mel Honour able Privy 

, Council. 


My Lord, 


s | O whom cou'd a Treatiſe of 
Wit more juſtly fly for Pro- 


tection, than to your Lord- 

ſhip, who arc ſo undoubted a Maſter, 
and fo gcncrous a Patron of ic? The 
A 2 Dules 


The Dedication, 


Muſes have long acknowledged You 
their Soveraign, and indced your 


Lordſhip delerves this Eminent Title F 
much better than the Richelies's, and | 
Colbert's either of this or former Apes, | 


ſince you have not only encouraged 
them to write: by your Munificence, 


bur by your Example, which is al- | 


ways more efficacious. But tho, 
my Lord, this were Glory enough 


j 


for any other Perſon but your Lord- | 


ſhip, yet Wir is not the only ſhining 
Quality for which the World admires 
You: To a happy Imagination, and 
lively Genius You have . reconciled 


the'ſeyerity and profoundneſs of Judg- 


ment : And for ought I know are the 
only, bur I am ſure the -beſt refutation 


of -what the Author, I now with all ' 


ſubmiſſion offer to You, has advan- 
ced, viz. that Wit and Judgment are 
incompatible Talents, that never meer 
in the ſame Perſon. The whole Na- 
tion, my Lord, has no leſs owned the 
Stateſman than admired the Courtier 
in You, and our Ifland, of whoſe 
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The Dedication; 


Government Yon had a Share in our 
uy | Monarch's abſence, ow'd irs Repoſe 
ir  and- Peace to your wile Adminiftra- 
le # tion as well as it does its Politencſs to 
d ® Your Vivacity and Wir. | 


$ 

dt Tho this, my Lord, I hope may 
> © be ſiufiicienr excuſe for the boldnets 
- | of this Addreſs, yer I was farther 
? | encouraged to make You this pub- 


h > lic acknowiedgement when I conft- 
. } Gagred in what an cbliging manner 
; | Your Lordihip received me ſome 
> © Years ago in Paris, where You were 
| pleaſed to lay Your Commands up- 
on me to wait upon You when [ 
returned to Ereland. Being conſci- 

| ous to my {elf that I had nothing 
| F of my own growth that was fit to 
© entertain Your Lordihip, I have pre- 
ſumed to lay the following Tranſla- 
ation in al! humility at Your Feer, 
-which originally comes from a Polite 
Kingdom, where You won the ap- 
plauſe of all that had the happineſs 
..of knowing You. Burt |} am fenlible 
A''3. that 
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The Dedication, 


Your Lordſhips Modeſty and Patience, | 
and therefore beg leave to ſubſcribe | 
my {\elf, | 
My Lord, 
Tour Loraſhips 
muſk [lumble, 
moſt Obedient, 


and moſt Devoted Servant, 


Hen. Barker. 
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that I have too much treſpaſs'd upon | *_ 


PREFACE 


OF T2. 


HE following Diſccurſe gave me (6 


TRANSLATOR 
much pleaſure and ſatisfattion in the 


T Reading, that to impreſs it the bet- 


ter in my Memory, as likewiſe to employ a few 
wacant hours I reſolved to tranſlate it, and 


"when that was over, I was eaſily prevail d 


upon to make it public. The Authcr of it 
ſeems all along to be a Man of Admirable 
Senſe and Penetration, who had convres'd lors 
in the World and made nice Obſervations upon 
what he had ſeen. His Language is pure and 
eaſie but nit ſwelling or affetted, the commens 
defett of muſt Writers, who have written 
about Wit, and diſgraced it by their Perfor- 
mance. He contents himſelf to expreſs his 
Meaning in a familiar plain Style, without 
an affected pomp and parade of Words which 

&. - generally 
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generally ſpeaking ſerve not ſo much to in} 


ſtruft, as to amuſe or elſe to impoſe upon the 
Reader, Thus he talks and argues like a Phi- 
loſopher and a Man of Buſineſs, mot like a 


flaſhy Orater who rather endeavours to adorn} 
than to explain his Argument, and is more® 


ſolicitows about the harmcny of his Periods andF 
the elegance of his Dittion than either the 
cleſeneſs or juſt neſs of his Reaſoning. I muſt © 
own indeed that our Author s Philoſophical þ 
Speculations are ſometimes yoo nice, and per- 
baps will not be found true upon a ſtrift exa«| 
mination ; for which reaſon a Learned Gentle- | 
man to whom I communicaied this Manuſcript 
before it was handed to the Preſs, weou d have 
perſuaded me to have omitted all that relates to 
the Philiſophy : but T conſidered that this cou d 


not be dove without a manifeſs injury to my 


Author, hors 1 had no: honeſtly tranſlated, 


if IT had either I:ft Uh 07 diſguiſed bis Senti- 
ments. Beſides I bad not dealt fairly with 
rhe Reader, who ey haps may approve his N6- 
tiens, or if be does wt, may be glad to ſee 
what a Learned Is zz 5 Opinion is upon ſuch 
difficult Points, As this Age bas cultivated 
Philoſsphy With more application and ſucceſs 
than any .of the preceding ones, ſo we find it 
- likewiſe produced a preater variety of 

lypo XNCieS 3 moſt of which made a great 


4a in the World and found abundance of 
Ad- 
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Admirers when they firſ® appeared, bat are 
now laid afide, and condemned as vain end 
precarious, and few of them keep up their firſ# 
Reputation and Credit. The fameans Gallerd 
and Monſienr des Cartes, ( nct to menticn 
Atr. Hobbs, Dr. Willis and ſevcral of onr 
own Countrymen) were they now alive won'd 
have the mortification to ſee their different 
Schemes either neglefed or exploded, which in 
their time ſeem d to meet with univerſal appro- 
bation. If therefore cur Authir when he comes 
to account for the ſcueral [irts of IV.t in a Phi- 
loſophical manner, has a little «vr{lct Limſelf, 
be has done no mcre than abundince of celebra- 
ted Virtuolo's before him: nd if upon [0 
nice a ſubject as the Occonomy of the Hum« ve 
Strufture, the motion and effctts of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, and the mutual influcnce ef the 
Body upon the Soul and the Soul upon the Body 
( which after ſo many fruitleſs endecwours has 
not been yet ſatisfattorily explain d ) hz has 
faln into ſome miſt: hes, they ought to be par- 
doned in him, ſince the eff things we are able 
to offer upon this head, amuonit to no more than 
bare Conjeftures. 

This is what I thoma!t mceſ.ry to ſay in 
wy Authors bebalf, as to his Philoſophy, which 
is the le:ſt part in him, all the reſt of his 
Epoigbeing plain aud obvi'us, aad carrying it s 
cwn Conv.ticn ulgng with it, As for the 
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Tranſlation, I can aſſure the Reader before- 
hand, that it is faithful and conformable to 
the Original which I always kept in my ſight ; 
qudging it a leſs defet# to be not ſ&-wvery [cru- | 
pulcus about my Language which after all is | 
only the exteriour Garb, than to depart from 
my Author's genuine meaning, which is the. | 
Life and Spirit of every Performance, | 
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LEL 1EKR 


FROM- THE 


AU IT HOR 


TO WEY 


FRIEND 


Perceive by your Letter, Sir, that you 
would have me conſent to the Publiſh- 
ing the {mall Manuſcript I left the 
other day in'your hands. Have you well 
Conlicercd the Propoſal you made me 2 and 
would you willingly expoſe a Friend to the 
Cenfure of the Publick, wichour pre-enga- 
ging it in ſome manner in his Favour ? 
This ſmall Treatiie (the preient Subject of 


» 
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our Diipute ) will ſooner briog thoe ! 


riHle 


The Author's Letter 


rible Gentlemen the Criticks upon me, than | 


engage the Reader in my Favour, 

My Diſcourſe is on Wit: A topping 
Subjet 1 muſt confeſs, and ſuch as may cx- 
cite the Curioftty of moſt Readers. Ir 


makes Noiſe enough in the World, and } 


there are few but delight to hear it dif- 
cours'd of ; but when they find how I have 
handled this Argument, they ll immediate- 
ly cry, What docs this Author mean 2? He 
neither argucs like a Man of Breeding, nor 
a Wit, butlike a moroſfe Philoſopher. In- 


Ig” 


ſtead of afſfeCtirg a delicate fine Stile, he | 


uſes nothing but down right Reaſon; in- 
ſtead of Sparkling Expreſſions, and telling 
us pretty and agreeable Things on the Sub- 
Jc& of Wt, he only ſeriouſly. examines its 
Character. This looks like a very in{ſpid 

icce.This,Siris what thoſe we call Hits will 
immediately ſay, and perhaps many others. 
Burt what will thcy not ſay, when having 
rcad ſome part of my Book, as the 'Table 
for Irſtarce, they find me ergag'd, and are 
convincd that I declare epenly againſt 
them ? If ar the firſt glance of this Work 
they bcgan to Gittralt ir, they will then ab- 
{oulutely condemn ir. 

Thoſe Gentlemen are very hamourſym, 
the Hand thar touches thera nwuſt be very 
lizht, and pais extream niccly not to make 
them 


UN 


to his Priend. 


them wince, One is always in danger of 
provoking them, who in the leaſt ventures 
to diſcourſe freely of their pretended Qua- 
lities. *Tis the ſame with the YV:ts, as 
with ſome Women dreſt in all their Finery, 
who cannot ſuffer the leaſt Breath of Wind, 
for fear of diſordering their Apparel. 
What need you trouble your felf ?- you 
will anſwer immediately. Whar does it 
Fgnifie if the YV/its do find fault with your 
Writings, provided you pleaſe the Men of 


Senfe and Judgment ? I muſt confels, could 


I flatter my {elf with thar Honour, I ſhould 
not be ſo {crupulous, nor Concern'd if the 
Men of Sznce were the ſmaller Number. 
Bur I fee this Inconvenience, that if my 
Book ſhou!d have rhe good Fortune not to 
be dillik'd by them, it woudl however dif- 
oblige ſome, while it pleaſed others, and I 
do not defire to have any Diilference with 
the Wits. 

Bufides in a Subj. which ought only to 
be manag'd for the Diverfion of thoſe who 
love to read, and who read only to pals 
away ihe Time, I have taken quite another 
Moeathod. I have nor only retrencin'd thoſe 
Vain Diſcourtes which ferve more to {well a 
Book, than to inſtruct the Mind ; bur I 
have alſo baniſh'd all the ſparkling De- 
{criptions of a lively Im«gination, which 

Pre= 


The Author s Letter, &c, 


pre-engages the Readers, and Flatters their ; 


Inclinations, Will they not take it amitls 
of me 2 Conſider this Reaſon, Sir, and af- 
ter you have done fo, do what you pleaſe. 
Ler it moulder in your Study, or try its 


Fortune in the World.. If you reſolve up- # 
on the latter, I have two Things to defire of » 
you. The firſt, that you will excuſe me | 


for not complimenting the Courteous | 


Reader at the Head of my Book, for this | 


Reaſon, thar I have no Complement to 
make him. The ſecond, that you do not 
put my Name in the Fronteſpicce, to have 
It afterwards inſerted into the Advertiſe- 
ments among ſtray'd Horſes and ſtolen Spa- 
nicls in the Gazette, Aden. 
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PART I. Of WIT. 


Hat Men are ſubje to be decerved 

in judging of the Qualities of Wit. 

Of the eſteem we have of Things ; 

on what jt ought to be grounded. The Deſign 


of this Treatiſe, Page r 
Of Wit ir- Converſation, 

I. Hy we covet Converſation, 4. 

2. How we communicate our Thoughts 


to others, That Wirds and Expreſſions are 
' n0t alone ſufficient for that Communication, 
. What makes us delight in Converſation. In 
what this Pleaſure Conſiſfs. The Advan- 
tages of Converſation for the Mind, 6 
4. The Advantages of Converſation for the 
Heart, 8 
5. How Men make uſe of thoſe Advantages. 
That there ars thoje who ſhun all Converſa- 
£108, 9 
6. That there are others who take too much 
Delight in it, aud for whet Reaſon. Two 
Things contribute to driceiye ws in the 
Fudgment we give of Wit, Two Things 
deceive 
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deceive us in that we call Stupidity. There 
are three important Reflexions to make, 10 


7.The Charatter of a Wit.The firſt Charatter,1 2 


8. The ſecond Charatter, I 3 
9. The third Charatter, I 4, 
10. The fourth Charafer, , 16 


11. Why I inſife on thoſe four Charaers, Re- 
flexions on. each of them. The Occaſion of 
Error, 17 
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of their Union in Relation to the Genius 0 
the Wits in general, IVI/nat D: /poſitions of 
Body are proper to the firſt Character. 
Vihat contributes to the Vivacity of the 
Imagination, 20 

3. Diſpcfitions preper to the ſecond Charatter. 

What makes the Extent of the Imagination,2 3 

14. Diſp:fir: 07s proper to the third Charatter. 
FVrhat renders the Imagination delicate, 

Fr omen, and what their VVit is, 25 

. Diſpeſ 'ons proper to the fourth Chanths, 

"In what Fefting conſiſts. VVhether a Teſs- 

ins Man has Vit, and what that VVit is. 

That there is « fort of tolerable Rallery. Of 

il contrived Teſter 5, 27 

16. Of the chief Point to which all the diffe- 
reut VVits are reate:d. VVhether Reoſon 
concurs in the forming them. That what is 
ſaid of a VV it is inconſiſtent with a Mon of 
Fudgment. The Reaſcn of the Uncvenne/s 
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of VIits in Converſation. Means to explain 
the effefts of the Imagination. In what con- 
fiſts that we call to have VVit, zo 
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Difference. How we know Spiritual Things. 
How we know Material, 34. 
18. Three ſeveral VWays to know Things VVhat 
it is to be ſenſible What it is to Imagine-What 
it 1s to Concerve. Example. 3 
19. Another Example. The Effe& the Senſati- 
ons hawe 0n us, 4.9 
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nexion of the Impreſſions of the Brain, and the 
Ideas of the Mind. The Effect of that Con 

nexion, 4.1 
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Images imprintes / 'n the Brain, and the Ideas 
of the Mind. Wiat Things moy inlighten us, 
and what may make us attentive, 

22.Imaginatien judges otherwiſe of Things than 
the Mind. The d. |. rent Methods of a a Man 
of Tudgment, from a flaſhy Wit. Of _= 
nion and Probabilities, 
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Miſtake, 4.3 

24 The good and bad uſe 2ve may : make of Ima- 
gination. The Help we may draw from it. 
In what Sence it is @ Defett to have Wit,50 

25. Re- 
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25. Refletims on what we call Stupidity. That 
this Term is equivocal.The Reaſonof its being 
ſo, as are the Terms expreſſing the otber Qua- 
lities.Whence comes the diverſity of Genius s, 


What makes us blame and praiſe each other. | 


That there are three Sorts of thoſe we call 


Stupid. The Charafters of thoſe of the firſt * 


Sort, 


54 | 
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31, Of thoſe who addift themſelves more to | 


Reading than Reflefting, and the Advanta- 
ges they reap from it in Company. That Re- 
citals make the chief Subject of our Conver- 
ſation. That a good Memory is very wſefub, 
an 
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lowed in the Study of Hiſtory, That a Wit 
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HE real Perfe&tion in all Things 
| ought only to be eſteem'd, and 

: . the preference we give the one 
before the other, oughs ro proceed from 
* its being more excellent, after we have 
/. © deliberately weigh'd and compar'd them. 
2 This Truth is Univerſally receiv'd, and 
y 2 allow'd of when-ever propos'd ; but I know 
> © not how ir comes about that we are fo 
; > ſtrongly convinc'd of this Principle, and 
2 > yet make ſo ill an uſe of ir. 
f  Wenceither love nar «ſteem Things but 
7 &.asthey can contribute ro our Happinels, 
: For ſerve our Intereſt; and, becauſe for 
_ © the moſt part we judge of them with pre- 
» © Cipitation, before we have inquir'd into 
- | their Nature and Worth, it happens th.t 

- wecall that Perfet and Excellent,which 15 
<4 B neither 


%% 


-nore nicely confider'd it. 
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neither the one nor the other ; and Con-il 


demn that as Evil which perhaps ww 
ſhould have found to be Good, it we had: 


» 


We generally place Perfe&ion in a wo 


-fain Medium, the Extreams of which arc 


known to be Vicious. Tis agreed we 
cannot wander fronrthis Medium, without” 
running into Exceſs, or falling ito ſom: 
Defe&t; and yer we always \anch into 


the Excreams, and blunder from the one to 
.the other without intermilhion, nay, With: \ 


Cut touching at this Medium, 

Beit Error, or down-right Ignorance, 
that keeps us off from this point of: 
Perfe&tion, which makes the value and: 
price of Things, there i: nothing where. 
in we are more ſubject to deceive our 


= 


ſelves than in the Judgment we make of 


the Qualities and Nature of Wir. Thoſe 
overſtrain'dExprefſions we make uſe of when 
we diſcourſe of it, plainly prove that we are 


ata Nonplus when we come to Judge of the 


Perfection of a Thing we make fovery com- 
mon, though rare and very little known. 5 
Thole lofty noiſy Terms of admirable, excel. 
lent, fine Wit, have a double meaning ; and 
only raiſe confus'd and falſe Ideas ; and we . 
ſhould be more confounded chan we ima-* 
gine, were we oblig'd to give a Reaſon 
why, 


$ 
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3 
why we: find an infinite deal of Wit in 
ſome, very little in others, whilſt we are 
moſt commonly content with our own. 

| Now fince we are to regulate our 
eſteem of Things by the Idea of the Per- 
fcion we dilcoverfin them, if this Idea 
be falſe, the Lfkeem which is built upon it 
cannot but be ill grounded. 

Such for inſtance may be the eſteem 
we commonly have for that Quality call'c 
Wit, if, notwithſtanding its © being * fo 
much extoll'd and courtcd as it is 1n 
the World, *tis no Icfs Vicious, and is as 
far remote from a Juſt Medium, 33 


what we call Stupidiry; which is ſo 


much beneath it, and is indeed its very 
oppoſite.” 

The Queſtion is as important, as Curt- 
ous ;. therefore I thought my felt oblig'd 
to make forme ReticEtiors upon that which 
is Call d Wit, and that we Call Srupidi- 
ty, tOfceit the eſteem the World has of 
that, is better grounded than its fcorn of 
this ; and if there be any Reaſon fo much 
to applaud the one, and deſpiſe the other, as 
is now the Faſhion ot the World. 

Men's ordinary Converſation, the Books 
they compoſe, and their Afﬀairs in the 
World, are the beſt Tryals of #1; and Stu- 
pidity. We can only diſcover Men by 

ga WhaT 
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what they ſay, write, or do. Let us now exa- © 


mine wherein they beſt ſhew themſelves. 
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ſation, 
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TTY HE Neceſhties of Life are not the 


ſole Reaſons of Men's Converlſing | 


with one another. As they have many 
ether Wants for which they cannot pro- 


vide by themſclvzs, they are oblig'd to - 


diſcover them to each other, in hopes of 
Afiſtance which the Natural Friendſhip 
between them ſeems to promiſe; and 
which, they do not refule each other ; 
becauſe it is reciprocal. *Tis not enough 
to live, if we don't live happy and content. 
So that belides the Neccflaries of Life, we 


I 
<4 
* : 


muſt likewiſe have thofe things which - 


may ſerve to make it happy. The Plea- 
ſure of Converſation being that which 
chiefly contribures'to this Happineſs; it is 
-not to be wondred at if we defire and 
ſearch 


wy 
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- > ſearch after it with ſo much eagerrcls, 
and that we ſet it off, and feafon it with all 
that can make it moſt agreeable. Let us 

examine as near as we Can, after what man - 
= ner this is perform'd and. wherein thets: 
© Agreements confilt. 


IL. 


We communicate onr Sentimens IG 0- 
thers by Words and Expreſſions, which 


ſtir up in che Hearers other Notions 
relating ro the firſt, Theſe ſecond 
© | Thoughts bins /low'd with proper Ex- 


5  preſſions, reciproci'.y excite new Notions 
y  1n the Mind of the ficit that ſpoke ; ard. 
- thoſe in an Inſtant enter into the Mind of 
2 = others, to produce the ſame effet; *Tis 
f by this means that our Minds entertain a- 
>  mong themſelves a fort of Union very 
1 uſeful to Society for which Men were: 
z Born. 

1 But as if Words and Expreſſions were not: 
« ſufficient, or as if they were but equivocal, 
© and Signs that gave nor full aflurance of our. 
1 - Mind and Heart,they are accompany'd with” 
- © acertain Air plainly ſhewing it ſelf on the 
t, Speaker's Countenance, and coming, as it: 
8 - were, to ſtrengthen what he fays, by the. 
| Impreſſion it makes upon the Hearers ;; 
I B 3. * whom 
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whom it perſuades ſo much the better, be- Erhil 
cauſe it is ſtronger, and the Aﬀtion more but 
tvely, > WI 
I ſay, as if Expreſſions. did not ſuffice; ® up 
for it is Certain, that the Air that arrificial- þ ke 
ly ſpreads ir {clf over our Countenance, # on 
after the movement of our Heart, and ad- © bl 
vances of our Mind, is a kind oft mute © de 
Language, which makes People have leſs © er 
reaſon to ſuſpe&t our Words, becauſe ir 


cannot fo cafily belye and diſguiſe it | H 
(elf. ; A 


[IT, qr 


'Tis this Commerce of Thoughts and '' 1 
Actions, which makes us ſo much delight © a 
in Converſation, and ſo curious in the 
choice of thoſe Perſons whoſeNotions-ſeem. | 
tO us the fineſt, whoſe Sentiments moſt live= 
ly, and Actions moſt agreeable. Whoſe 
Company is more acceptable than that of 
thoſe, who, by their Coldneſs, are incapa- 

© ble of ſtirring us up as much as is neceſlary 
to defend us from that heavineſs which 
ſeizes and- oppreſles us, when we are for 
ſome time without Action. 

In effe&, what is more diſmal than a 
Man alone abandon'd to himſelf, who 
thinks of nothing, or who. believes he 

| thinks 
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- Ethinks of nothing, becauſe he has none 
e Ebut rambling unfhxt Thoughts ; or if you” 
& will, who being reſolv'd to fix his Thoughts: 
* upon ſome Subjc&, is ar the fame time ta- 
ken up with empty and profound Noti- 
* ons which only ſerve to diſtract and trou- 
ble kim, when perhaps his heated Fancy 
* deludes him, and makes him believe they 
| enlighten him much above others. 

What an Emptineſs muſt there be in the 

Heart of this Man, who is incapable of all 
- agreeable Sentiments, and of all exterior 
. Impreſſion ; and who being left ro his own: 
raving Fancies, muſt of ncceflity be at laſt 
diſguſted by too great a Calm, which, 
- leaving him without: Motion, [kaves nity 
' alſo without Pleaſure. 

Saciety brings us out of this Melancho- 
ly State; Company revives, and Converſa- 
tion animates us. Men joining from all 
parts, to do that together which they could: 

- not aſunder, produce a thoufand Things: 
which wholly owe their being but to the 
Diſpoſitions we reciprocally communicate 
to each orher, and which: would never have 
appear'd, had we not rous'd themup from: 
that Depth in which they lay. as it were 

k buried. . 
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The Heart finds not leſs advantage than# 
the Mind, in diſcovering both what it is | 
and what it loves, its Condition andF 
Inclination. For Converſation creates} 
thoſe agreeable Ties which bind u% 
one to the other, and are ſo. much the? 
more happy and durable, as the Confor.* 
mity of the Humour and Paſſion whence. 
they proceed, is the more intire and per. : 
fect. We alſo often receive from thoſe | 
we Converſe with ſuch Marks of Honour 
and Eſteem, as by our Condition, and © 
much more our particular Merit, we may |: 
lawfully pretend to, and which we freely * 
beſtow the ane on-the other, cither Out of © 
Decency or Duty. 

Now if we change our Diſcourſe from | 
{crious to more free and agreeable Mat- 
ters; who does. not know the charming 
Pleaſures that we taſt ; of which one of ' 
the moſt exquiſite is to have been able to 
give Satisfaction to others, and to have the 
happineſs to pleaſe ; which occaſions thar - 
we never break off our Converſation bet- 
ter fatisfed, than when we may flatter. our 
ſelves in ſome meaſure - that others are ſ0 


with us. 
V. What 


ar” 


gt 
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V. 


Whar I have ſaid is one Branch of the 


Advantages Men.-receive trom the Uſe of 
* Words and Converſation. Let us examine 
how they make uſe of theſe Advanragts. 


There are Men in the World who' 


2 ſcarcely reap any Benefir by them, becauſe 
” they have no Knowledge nor. Senſe of 


them. There are-others who make an ill- 


* uſe of them, becaufe they are tov ſenſible. 
* We ſee ſometimes Men who are io Cold 


and Melancholy, that one would- think. 
them ro be without Senſe and Thought, as 


q well as withour Words ; dithcult ro be 


mov'd, they neither pleaſe, nor endeavour. 


' to pleaſe; will ncither know, nor be: 


known. Company is more troubicſom to - 
them, than the moſt diſmal Solirude ; Men 
without any Relith or Senſe of what we 
call Efteem, Honour, Union, Friendſhip, 
Correſpondence, agreeable Converfation ; 
and whom 'I ſhould think the unhappieſt” 
of all Men, if in this their Unhappineſs 
they were not ſo fortunate as ro be jnſenſi- 
ble of it, 
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VE. 


If fome have no Senſe, nor Reliſh of 3 
thoſe Things, there are an infinite Number | 
of orhers who are too fond of them: . 

What cannot the Pleaſure of being * 
ſeen, reſpected and- diſtinguiſh'd, by any | 
Quality whatſoever, but more particularly ; 
by their 7t in Converſation, work on the- | 
Minds of fome Men ; where their Pride is | 
flatter'd by. che marks of Eſteem they for | 
the moſt part'receive from their Admirers ! 
How ftrangcly muſt a great many others 
ve affected by thoſe Pleaſurcs, and agreeable 
on and Conceptions, with which 
we ute to be ſoricklcd in free and familiar 
Converſation, where we are pleas'd with 
the Correſpondence of thoſe ts that di- 
vert us; whilſt the Vanuy of thoſe Yrs 
finds its full Satisfattion in the Carcilcs and 
Applauſfcs of its Hearers. 

Theſe are, however, the two Things, 
which contribute the moſt ro deceive us 
in the Opinion we have of rhe quality of 
Tit; 1 would fay Pride and Plcafure. 
Pride Cheats thoſe who pretend to have 
Wit ; becauſe it blinds and puffs them up : 
Pleafure cheats thoſe who admire them, 
becauſe it. pre-ingages them in favour - 

; ; nc. 
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the pretended Wits who give thens this” 
Pleaſure. 

In like manner, two Things very oppe-- 
fire to thoſe above mentioned, may: make * 
us very uneaſy in the Company of” thoſe. 
whom we properly ought to call Stupid; viz; - 
Their Slowneſs or Timidity,. which makes - 
them diſtruſt themſelves ; and rhe Impati- 
ence, or Diſguſt:they cauſe, which makes+ 
them troubleſome to others. 

To convince ones felf of rhefe Truths, it 
is very requiſite to make 'a ſerious Reflecti- 
on on three Things. The fr, - what we- 
commonly underſtand by the Word WW, . 
and who are the Perſons ro whom we- 
ordinarily give this Qualification. - The 
ſecond, what is the Genius, and wha: 
Diſpofitions of Body and Mind are: to be- 
found in thoſe ſorts of Perſons. . And 
laftly, if it be truly the. Mind, or fome- 
other inherent Quality of the Soul, as 
for Example, the Imagination and” the 
Memory, which is the. Cauſe of Wt , 
and which deccives, by the fſecrer Pride 
ir inſpires, or by the ſenſible Pleaſure it 


_ affords. 


It will not be lefs neceſſary.gn the next 
lace to make the fame, or very near the 
ame Reflections on thoſe we call. Srzpid ; 

to know it thexe be ng . more requir'd te 
| 1nderflang 
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underſtand them, than a ſimple Judgment 


on their outward Appearance, or, if it be | 
requiſite to examine more nicely. their F 


Charater. Lerus begin with V7. 


VII. 


Tho''we are.not very well ſatisfied whar | 
we ought:to call Y/:t, there are however | 


certain Charatters, which fix, in ſome mea- 
ture; this:general Term ; and ſhow us who 


they are,. upon whom we moſt commonly | 


beſtow it. 
A Perſon who with a free Air, certain 
meaſur'd, but cafie Motions, begins by 


agreeably moving thoſe he meets with; . | 


who in the next place produces-on the 
SubjzeRt in debate, new: and ſingular 
Thoughts, which: he adorns with Expreſ- 
ſons natural and lively, who has the Secret 
to make them receiv'd, as trivial and con- 
fus'l as they are, by piercing and bold 
Strokes which delicately touch the Hear- 
ers;. 1s almoſt every, where taken for a 
Man of Wir. : 

A Man of ſuch a CharaCter never fails of 
Admiters... He is-eſteem'd; follow'd, and 
applauded ; and he himſelf diſcovers by.the 
pjealing Countenance of his Company, 
hat tavaurable Diſpoſitions he has infinu» 


ated. 
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* atcd in their Hearts. He admires himſelf 
* for it in private, and perſuades himſelf 


he is Maſter of that Noble Quality we 


| call YYit, which claims. Diſtintion and 


Honour. 


- 


* 


Another perhaps, who not troubles him- 
ſelf ſo much abourthe Choice and Fineneſs: 
of his Thoughts, makes himſelf never the 
leſs eſteem'd, by I know not what manner 
of lofty ſerious Diſcourſe, which attrats 
and draws Admiration. Tho' he is a great 
Talker, yet-fince he talks well, varies his 
Converſation, and -ſteals ſmoothly from 
one Subject ro another ; we hear: him 
without uneaſineſs, and follow him with- 
out taking notice whether he does not lead 
us t00 far : Always lively and quick in his 
Diſcourſe, his-A&ion hides the extent of it; 
and makes us flip over his uſeleſs Digreſ- 
tons. If- we nicely examine him, he is 
ready at Repartee; he neither heſitates 
nor confounds himfelf ; he amuſes, he 
poſſeſſes-us, and has ſome Pretence to the 
Title of YVit, if he eſcapes the Malice 
of great Talkers like himſelf, and avoids 
to repeat Things which were once 
thought diverting ; I-mean, If he has the 

SCCIEL. 
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Secret to ſurpriſe us always with new- 


Matters. 

A Wit of this Character, with all his 
VivaCity, pleaſes not ſo well as the firſt, 
The Things, he fays, being not fo - ex- 
traordinary, are not ſo charming ; how- 
ever they meet with Acceptance, and have 
their Time. The other is ſike an artificial 
Fire- work, which at the firſt fight dazles 


and ſurprizes ; but is as: ſoon ſpent, and © 


ſhews it {elf only by intervals; bur it is with 
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the latter as with thoſe Fires which are not - 


indeed ſo ſparkling, bur laſt longer. *Tis 


the great Variety that makes this ſort of - 


Wit; as an exquiſite one, or ſuch as is 
thought ſo, makes the other, . 


IX. 


There is- a third fort of Men who take 
leſs care to think, than talk well. They 
are very nice and curious inthe choice of 
Words, and fine Terms ; but empty and 
void of good Senſe and ſolid Inſtructions. 
What they ſay has nothing remarkable in 
it, yet it pleaſes; becauſc it is ſet out with 
Modiſh Exprethons. 

There is a kind of {ingular Language, 
which is in uſc at ſome certain Times, and 
amongſt. certain. People. The Vul- 


gar 


© in 
* Words, Proverbs, and trivial Equivocati- 
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gar have their Words and manner of ſpeak- 
ing ; 'the Beau Monde has theirs. The 

1th Sort affe&t the uſe of antiquated 


ons, even amongſt Perſons of Quality, Pro- 


* verbs, Equivocations, Puns, and Qaibbles. 


were formerly in credit; but the Polizeneſs 
of the Age has brought them to neater Ex- 
preſſions,to a leſs vulgar Language,to more 


© delicate Figures,and a leſs AﬀeCtarion of fine 


Words. Bur there is a knack. in ſetting 
Things off to the beſt Advantage, a fingu- 
lar way to pleaſe, which, tho' ttudy'd, we 
indeavour to make it{ecm natural, 

If there are many who either know it 
not, or who neglect-it, there are others 
who have a wonderfal Talent in making a 
ſeaſonable uſe of it. With: Words free 
and eafie, a Pronunciation clear and: bold, 
and a certain Tone of the Voice, they 
make even Trifles well receiv'd. They 
pleaſe without our knowing either how, 
or where; and becauſe we lire diſtruſt 
what Delights, we willingly rank them a» 
mong the Wits. This Quality they injoy. 
till. the Mode comes to deſpiſe and. reject 
them, when not being able to leave off 
thoſe common and vulgar Expretlions, nor 
accuſtom rhemſcives freely, and withour 
conſtraint. to a. new Language, and _ 

* ther: 
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ther kind of Delicacy, they are look'd up- 


on as Men of the laſt Age. 
X. 


There is another ſort of Y7V;ts,whoſe ptin- ] 
cipal defign is not ſo much to get Eſteem 
as to provoke Laughter ; for a Man cannot' F 


well aim at one, without'forfetting the 0- 


ther. Theſe Gentlemen are happy in good' | 
Words , they meet with lucky ſeafonable * 


Sayings, Sportand Droll prettily, Rally and 
Jeſt with an Air which diſpoſes us to Mirth. 
They havel know not what ſort of a Talent, 
to extrat from the meaneſt Subjet ſfome- 


thing to amuſe and - divert the Company 


with. Which if they do with a good 
Grace, and” happily-nick the Time, Place, 
and Perſons to -whom they are agreeable, 


they are then pleaſant Men, and- at the 
ſame time facetious YVVirs. Ard, if they 


are not ſuch every where and at all times, 


'tis becauſe we- are nor always diſpos'd: 


to laugh, and thar Good and: Evil in no 


Caſe whatſoever come nearer to one.ano-' 


cher than in-Jeſting and Rallery. 
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X I. 


I ſhould never have done ſhould I un- 
dertake ro draw the Picture of all thoſe 
who paſs in the World for Men of Wir. 
For as every one Judges according to his 
Inclinations,I muſt enumerate as many ſorts 
of them as-there are different Genius's and 
Judgments.Beſides,I find thar-all Men wou'd 
regulate Wit,according totheir own Fancy, 
and likewiſe would have it in PeefeCtion.. 
Now if our Modeſty will not permit us 
ſometimes to ſuffer Men to tell us that we 
have Wit, tho? it- pleaſes us never ſo much 
to be complemented with it ; yet we cannon 
diſſemble our Trouble, when they reproach. 
and laugh at us for want of it. There- 
fore I ſhall only inſiſt upon theſe four ſorts 
of CharaQers, becauſe they ſeem to have 
ſome ground ro challenge the Reputation 
of Wits; and that in Converſation they 
are always ſuppoſed. ro have more Wit 
than others. 

Yet if we look narrowly into theſe 
Things, we ſhall find bur little ground for 
it, there being nothing in any of. the four 
Characters I have drawn, which can 
juitly entitle them to. the Name of Wits. 
Inthe firſt we ſee nothing but a falſe Light,. 

a. 
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a fallacious Glittering which ſtrikes and ſe- | yo 
duces. Inthe ſecond, nothing but a great | firſt 
facility of Expreſſion, with a onde. i!- Bi thc 
berty of talking ſuperficially of all Things, Þ an« 
acquired and cultivated þy a long Exerciſe Þ| ha 
and Habitude. In the tird, nothing bura | ret 
certain Method of Converſation got by | 
Rote, which the Beau Monde by their uſe | ea 
Authorizes, and to which the Mode for ©, w 
lome time gives a ſort of Reputation. In 
the fourth, we find nothing for the moſt 
part, but the foppery of a very poor creep- 
ing and cringing YVit, whole Capacity 
never Carries him beyond Trifles. In all 
theſe four, or others that reſemble them, * 
(for we met» with but too many ) we 
cannot but diſcover a great Emptineſs , 
which can only pleaſe or amuſe thoſe who 
prefer what diverts, to what inſtructs 
them. 

You wilt agree with me.as to the Truth 
of this, provided *tis not apply'd to ſome 
Perſons whom you may think theſe 
Pictures fit, and for whom, perhaps, you 
axc already prepoſſeſſed, For, if you com- 
pare what I have faid of them, with their | 


Actions and - Converſation, at the ſame 
time when they at their Parts ſo notably, 
I:run the danger of being difapprov'd, and 
then it will be very dithiculc for me to bring 
you 


LA 
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you to be of my mind. Bur if after the 
firſt Impreſſion is over, you will refle&t upon 


# thoſe Things which you thought ſo fine, 


and ſo ingenious, and with which you 
| have been fo ſentfibly pleas'd, you will 


return from your Surpriſe when ever 


= you ſcriouſty conſider it, with the ſame 
' eaſe as you may recover from a Dream 


- which vanithes as ſoon as you are well 


awake. 

The great Point conſiſts in examining 
Things narrowly and in themiclves, be- 
fore we paſs our Judgments. There are 
very few Perſons who will give themſelves 
that Leifure and” Trouble ; and- amongſt: 
thoſe who do, the pv part are rather- 
goon by their Inclinations, than by Rea- 
on and Truth, and ſo cofifound obſcure 
Notions with clear and diſtin&t Know-- 
ledge. -We ought not- therefore to be afto- 
niſh'd, if People are deceiy'd, and if the 
Error they lie under as to the Subject of. 
VVit is ſo general. 

To make it more clear and evident, ha- 
ing made ſome Remarks on what is com- 
monly call'd Y/it, and who thoſe are to. 
whom we ordinarily attribute that Quality, 
let us paſs to the ſecond Refle&tion, which 
Lfaid we ought to make on that Subject, 
and let us ſce what is the Genius, or what 

are 
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are the Diſpofirions of Body and Mind in 
thoſe ſorts of Perſons. 


X11. 


The whole World almoſt is- convinc'd, Þ al 
that Man is compos'd of two different Þ it 
Parts, viz. Soul and Body ; and 1 believe Þ 1c 
there are very few Men of ſenſe who ſe- © k 
rioully make a doubt of this Difference,.* B 


particularly if they have ſeen and- perus'd |} f 
thoſe Demonſtrations, which a: very learns ' 


ed Philoſopher of our Age has-laid down. 
Thoſe two Subſtances are fo ſtriftly uni- 


ted during Life, and their Connexion is ſo: | 
great, that they communicate one to the | 
other almoſt. all that. happens to them ;. 
and as if they. had inviolably promis'd each ' 
other this reciprocal Communication ; 
there is no change in the Body. that the | 


Soul is not immediately aflected with, | 


2s there is none in the Soul bur what 
is communicated at the ſame inſtant to 
the Body. Such is, as all the World 


knows, the. Order of Nature, unleſs 


ſome Alteration in the Body hinders 
it. 

Notwithſtanding the great Intelligence 
that is between the Soul and the Body, 
vet it.is not ſo obſcure, but we may. dif- 
Cover. 
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cover the ſecret by conſidering ſeparately 
the one and the other, and in particular, 


| the different Springs and Wheels which 


are in the Body to make it at. But, be- 
cauſe it would be to no purpoſe to make 
an intire Deſcription here, 1 will flip over 


it in ſilence; ſuppoſing that thoſe Perſons 


to whom I ſpeak have at leaſt a general 
knowledge of the StruEture of Human 


© Bodies; and that they underſtand what I 
- fay when I talk of Arteries, Vets, and 


thoſe Humours they contain ; and what 
I mean when I talk of the Brain, Nerves, 
Fibres, and Animal Spirits, and that they 
allo know ſomething of their proper 
FunCGtions in the Body. 

This being ſuppos'd, and looking care- 
fully into the diverſe CharaCters of Wir, of 
which I have already diſcours'd, with rela- 
tion to their Natural Temper, that is to 
ſay, to the Diſpofitions of their Bodies, 
and to the different Impreſhons theMotions 
of the Animal Spirits and the Blood cauſe 
in the Mind ; 'cis eafie to perceive, that all 
the Beauty and Excellence of their Genius 
is only the pure etfect of Chance, and 
of a Certain Order of the Parts of the 
Machine; that all is the reſult of an acci- 
dental Mixture of different Humours a- 
mongſt themſclves, and of a fort of _ 
ma 
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mal Spirits, more or leſs fine or agitz 
ted ; and very often from the great Al. 
rerations which are occaſion'd in our Bo 
dies, and Cconfequently in our Minds, 
by the Air we breath, the Nourifhment we 
reccive, the Liquors we make uſe of, ce 
ther for our Pleaſure or Necellity ; our Oc. 
cupations, our Exerciſes, and in one word 
all our different Ways and Merkods of Life® 
and Action, q 

We may imagine, for example, and we 
fee it every day by experience, that thoſk® 
Wits that gain ſo much Reputation in} 
Company by their ſparkling and new 
Thoughts, tho' falſe, and by the lively 
Sentiments they excite in others, ſhould? 
have a very fine Blood, full of volatile} 
Salt, from which are form'd the ani-! 
mal Spirits alſo very fine, and in continu-} 
al motion ; which paſſing through the} 
Nerves, and ſmall Fibres of the Brain, * 
make an Impreſſion naturaliy follow'd with | 
quick and lively Senſe, which never fails 
of animating the Speaker, and as it were D 
by a counter-ſtroke the Hearers. 

The Confljrtution we commonly call | 
Bilious, is in my opinion, - the moſt weo- 
per Temper for: this ſort of irs. The 
Blood boils more in them, than in others, ' 
and Circulates more nimbly. The different }- 
Fer- | 


—_ 
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Fermentations it draws from the Viſcera 
in Circulating are more efficatious and 
powerful. There is more volatil Salt in 
proportion, than other Principles. And, 
if beſides this they obſerve a delicate Dier, 


breath a ſharp Air, and uſe a moderate 


Exerciſe, all thoſe Things muſt contribute 
to the Quickneſs of their Fancy, or ( to 
uſe the Expreſſion in Mode) to the Ele- 
gance of their Wir. 


XIIL 


In like manner that other Species of 
Wit, which prepoſſeſles us by I know not 


* what fort of ſolid Diſcourſe, well car- 


ried on and diverlify'd, by a free and eafie 
Pronounciation, and by great and won- 
derful Volubility and Flueninefs, which 
ſeems to aim at Truth, tho' it gocs aſtray 
every moment, and-leads the Hearers in- 


* to Error. Such Wit may perhaps be no- 


thing but the Effect of a ſulphureous 
inflamed Blood, whoſe particles are very 
proper to prodfice a great quantity of 
Animal Spirits, not only cafie and ready to 


| take fire, bur alſo kcep it in much longer ; 


occahon'd as much by the great quantity 
of the matter of which they are form'd, 
+ 
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as by their light quality and aptneſs ro gy 
take fire. 

The Pipes of the Nerves and Brain in 
thoſe Men are cafily penetrated ; their Fi- 
bres are ſupple, and their Animal Spirits 
paſs cafily through the Orifices and Pores 
which receive them. The Soul indeed is 
not inſo.lively a manner touch'd bythe Im. Þ 6+ 
preſſions they make, as in the firſt ſort of Þ,, 
Wits ; but it is fill'd enough to be intirely By, 
taken up with it, and to let it felf be BF, 
drawn over by continual Impreſſions occa. ſr. 
ſion'd by that uninterrupted courſe of Ani. Þ;, 
mal Spirits, while thoſe Imprelſions are Þ,, 
made almoſt in the ſame manner in thoſe Kh, 
that give car to thoſe great and pompous ,F 
Diſcourſes which this ſort of Wits make uſe KR, 
of to expreſs their Meaning. 

Sulphur is the moſt predominant in 
thoſe of this Character ; as the volatil Salt 
is in the others. They abound in. Animal 
Spirits and Blood ; but the Ferments 
which are furniſhed by the Viſcera, 
being not ſo piercing, nor the Humours 
ſo ſharp, their Motions are the more 
moderate, and by conſequence laſt the Þ, 
longer. In that very Thing therefore do's 4 
probably conſiſt che pretended extent of | 
Wit of thoſe Men, who. we only admire |; 
for want of taking notice that it is *lig 
only © 
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only the Extent of their Imagination which 
{urprizes. 

A nice and delicate Conſtitution, Fibres 
zin and fine, the Animal Spirits very lighr, 
the Blood and Humours of an indifferent 
Conliſtence, becauſe of the Fluidity of their 
Parts, make, in my Opinion, thoſe ſuper- 
ficial vain YVVits, which one modiſh Word, 
and affected foppiſh Way of Talking thar 
y Þhumours the Times, a Phraſe prettily turn'd 
XX Emake often paſs for Polite and Fine YVits. 
L EThey have not Strength enough of Mind 
i- Bto ſupport them in a rational Diſcourſe, 
© Band want both Vivacity and Penetration. 
but they pleaſe by I know not whar kind 
of Air and atftetecd Meen they uſe, and by 
a kind of unuſual Language, calFd, the 
Language of the Beau Monde, that is to fay, 
of cc1tain Perſons who have no other Title 
to be thought Delicate, Nice, and Polite, 
but becauſe they are Effeminare. 

Women being for the moſt part of a 
onlicution naturally feeble, becauſe their 
Blood and Humours hold more from the 


© {ature of Warcr than any other Principle, 
© Fand their Brain is of a {oft Conſiſtence, 
$ 


becauſe their Fibres are fine and lender, 
their Animal Spirits, which in Truth are 
agitated enough, but feeble, weak, and 
*lighr, and by cunſequerce very eafily difli- 
l patcd 
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pated, come nearer this Character of J#i 
than any other : The Dithculry they hanre 
ro give a ſerious Attention to any thin 
abſtracted and above the Senſes, the dillik 
they conceive for all ſolid Reaſoning, fully 
proves the Delicareneſs of their Imaginat 
on, or, what is here much the ſame thing 
the Weakncſs of their Minds. . 
Their Brain being eaſy to be mov'd h 
the leaſt Agitations, and even to recein 
very violent Diſturbances from the ſmallel 
Motions, they are in a Manner Slaves to | 
ſenſible things. They ſearch and conſid: 


no farther than the Out-{ide of things 


and not being able to penetrate decpe 
think nothing fine bur the Cloaths whid 
cover and adorn them. As they are ti 
beſt Judges of modiſh Carriage and F 
ſhions, tney can reiſh nothing bur wha 
has a Dependence on them. Some ne" 
affected way of 'Falking , certain”- Word 
a la Mode, do fo infinitely pleaſe ar 
charm them, that they cannot ſufficient 
applaud fuch as make uſe of them. A 
becauſe the Folly of the Times countenat 
Res and protects thoſe little foppiſh Turf 
or Exprellion, they place the Standard > 
Wit in them, and cannot believe any on 
to be an 4/s, who has the miſerable Tale 
72 prepolicts and pleaſe them in that Poin? 


, 
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lik The Freedom and Eafineſs of ſome Men 
all to Jeſt and Rally, or their Facility and 
"at Readineſs of 7: to raiſe the loweſt Things, 
in and depreſs the higheſt, to contract or 
® magnify Objefts, ( wherein confiſts whar 
1b we call Burleſque) makes me belicve thar 
cif this fort of People cannot want Animal 
11: Spirits, both ſharp and agicated, that are of 
oF Force to make particuiar Impreſliions in 
5d: the Brain, with a Facility equal to the Ve- 
5 locity of their Motion, and thart che Fibres 
py or Humours do lefs obſtruct or oppole their 
108 Courſe in the Channels they run. 
tg _- The Matter which the Blood conveys to 
F# the Head to produce this ſort of Wit, ought 
h to be of a pretty ſteddy Confiſtence, that 
18 they may have the Power freely, and with- 
1 out trouble, ro open ſeveral Paſſages, by 
af which they may form in the Brain the 
ag particular Images of what they deſ1gn to re- 
\nf&. preſent, and diſpoſe the reft of the Body ar 
a8 the ſame time ro a Meen and Behaviour 
in# -fſuicable to thoſe lively Repreſentations. 
i i The Impreiſion which- theſe Animal 
on® Spirits make in the Brain being fingular, 
l# the Soul is the more lively aite&ted with 
in the Sence of it. Jocoſe Men are the fir{t 
4 bY affected 
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affected with it, who afterwards agrecably 
move others by way of Repexculſion. And 
as it is accompany'd with Pleaſure and 
Mirth, ſo it is apt to make People belicve 
a Jocoſe Man Witty. 


That they have: Wir, I own; bur it is 
falſe and childiſh. A quick Fancy they 
-have, bur 'tis fooliſh and irregular, which F 
never repreſents the true Idea of Things, Þ 


but on the Contrary: takes a great Care to 
diſguiſe and disfigure -them by ſuch pecu- 
liar Notions as make them very unnatural, 
and by that means more ridiculous. 

I know there is one ſort of Jeſting and 
*Rallery which may be allow'd by Perſons of 
good Wit and Senſe ; when being neither 
dull nor trifling, the Effe& it commonly 
- produces is not fo much to lead us from 
Reaſon ard Truth, as to make us more 
ſenſible of ir. Bur it is ſo very difficult to 
keep a rallying Imagination within its juſt 
Bounds, that one always ought to fear it 
Will exceed them. 

'Tne Salt chat ought to ſeaſon and give 
-a Relifh 40 our Rallery imprints ſuch Noti- 


ons in the Brain as we cannot ealily forget 
and wipe out; for they renew and increaſe |: 
in ſpight of us. *Tis a {lippery dangerous Þ 


Path, and one falſc Step throws us from 
the 
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the moſt nice and dclicate Rallery, into the 
moſt abſurd Follies. 

I do' not mcan therefore to ſpeak here 
only of thoſe L::rle VPits who have made 
this falſe Step, who laugh and make a Jcft 
of every Thing, and turn the moſt tzrious 


E Things info Ridicule. A rallying V7: pre- 
dominates in all their Difcourſcs ; which 


makes them give a wrorg Blas to all things, 
As they were born with that Genius, 10 
they die with it. This- Character I look 
upon for this Reaſon to be the loweſt} and 
meaneſt of all; becauſe the Imagination 
of Men of this CharaRter is fo irregulay 
and deprav'd, that ir ſcarce ever conveys 
any thing to the Mind but under peculiar 
and borrow'd Figures, which repreſenr 
only pleaſant and. ridiculous Fancies with 
which they are ſo infatuated, becauſe de- 
lighted with them, that it is not intheir 
Power to turn their Thoughts to any thing 
that is good and fcrious ; they being never 
ſo pleaſant, as when they ſay the greatet 
Follies. 

They do not laſt long I confels, for ws 


* are ſoon weary of them. They make at 
; laſt a very fooliſh. Figure; bur they reign 


fora time, and have theit fortiſh Admirers; 
They are favourably receiv'd, and diſtin- 
guiſh'd in the beſt Companies ; and, which 

+ 3 16 
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is ſtrange, often eſteem'd beyond Men of 
g00d and ſolid Judgment. 


XVI. 


I cannot exaaly lay down all the parti- 
cular Diſpoſitions which concur in the for- 
ming of Pits, nor give you Phylical Rea- 
fons of all thcir Differences. There are ſo 


many Kinds, that it would be as diffccult 


for me to deſcribe them all here, as for a 
Painter to draw {aithfully to the Life in 
one Picce all the Faces which are in the 
World. What I can fay, is, That there is 
one Point to which all thoſe different VVirz 
may be reduc'd, as there is one Figure in 
the Face to which all- Faces have ſome like- 


neſs. This point is a certain Diſpoſition of 


the Brain and the Animal Spirits, a ſportive 
Imagination, the ſecret Springs and Wheels 
of the Machine, which I ſhalt explain here- 
after. The Mind, or rational Soul, is not 
conccrn'd in it: If it be, 'tis only for 
thoſe agrecable or diſagreeable Sentiments 
it rcceives, becauſe of its Union with 
the Body, which Sentiments are fruit- 
tul Springs of Blinaneſs and Error. 


A Perton of good and ſolid Senſe may | 


reccive the ſame Sentiments, withour falling 
ihto the ſame Errors. If his Imagination 
endcavours to. millead and feduce him, 


Reaſon. 
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Reaſon, by which he is govern'd, fowun 
helps ro undeceive him. His Reaſon is nor 
tree from the lliutton of rhe Senfes. The 
Blood and Animal Spirits of ſuch a Per- 
ſon bave their Courſe and particular Ag1- 
tations as thoſe of other Men, and: you' 
may obſerve in his Body fuch Difpofitions- 


a3 may ſeave to expliin thoſe of his Mind, 
E Bur: if his Conſtiturion dots very much 


contribute to the Soundnefs of his Judg- 
ment, the good uſe he makes of his Reato; 

turns the Rappincis of his Confticution ro 
a wonderful Advantage. And though tome 
Conſticutions of Budy contribute equaily 
ta ſound Fudgment, and ready Wit, wo 
ought in this caſe to ſer a greater Value up- 
on whatever proceeds from the part of 
Judgment, than what comes from that of 
Wit.. My Reaſon is, becaufe a Man of Wt 
follows ſolely his Senſes, and ſuffers- 
himſelf to be carried away by a lively Imaz: 
gination ; whereas a found Fudement relilts 
that Folly, in order to raile ir tclf above it 
and regulare ir. Therefore what I have 
ſaid before is but rational, that a Man of 
Wit is only ſo far fo, as the Conſtitution of 


| his Body inclines him to it, and that it is 


properly the Machine only that aCts in fuch- 
Perſons. 


C 4 Make 
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Make but the leaſt Refleftions on what 
paſſcs in common Converſation, and you'l 
find ſenſible and notable Proofs of what [ 
have laid down ; and Experience wil 
convince vou that what is ſaid of the 
Imagination of Men of //;t is no Fiction of 
my OWN. 

Such a one had Wt formerly, and wx 
the Wonder of the Town, who: now ſays 
not four witty Sentences in a Week, and 
thoſe not free but forc'd. The Reaſon is 
that thoſe Animal Spirits which were pro-þ 
per to open Certain Pores of the Brain are 
not now fo brisk ; that the Matter of which 
they were produc'd is no more the ſame, 
or at leaſt not ſo copious ; the Orihces of 
the Heart are ſometimes fſtraiten'd by. the 
Nerves which encompaſs them, and the 
Blood does not circulate with the ſame 
Force and Swiftnefs as formerly. - Some 
Paſſions, as for Example Sorrow, or Grich, 
may be the Occafion. | 

There are others, who ſtill retaining 
their uſual Strength and Vivacity of Mind, 
yet canner ſhew ir but with a ſtrange un- 
evennels of Temper. They have unlucky 
Melancholy Days, when it is apparent the þ 
Sprightlineſs of their Wit has not its wonted 
Heat and Luſtre, And what ſhould be the 
Reaſon of ir, but ſome Moiſtneſs in the 
Brain 
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Brain which ſtifles and Quenches this Fire» 
ſome Seroſity which ſtops the Courſe of 
the Spirits, or perhaps their being deter- 
mined to run through ſome other Oritices, 
either for the Convenience and Necellt; c. 
the Machine, or ſome other Occation ? 

If 1 add that the Liver, the Spleen and 
the other Vjiſcera inceſſantly furniſh Fer- 
ments which diſorder the Maſs of Blood'a 
thouſand different ways; that the Circula- 
tion is ſometimes ſtopt, ſometimes preCcipi- 
tated. according as the Arteries: and- the 
Heart are contracted or enlarg'd ; thas the 
Brain is more or leſs moiſten'd according 
to the Quantity of Serofitie ſtrain. d thro' 
the Glands ; that the Animal- Spirits are 
more or lefs abourding, groſs or fubtile, 
according to-the Qantity and Quality of 
the Matter which goes to the Hcad to pro- 
duce them; thar there is a natural Order 
of the Parts, and. particularly of the Fibres, 
which ſhapes the Paſſages through which 
the Spirits zur} with more cafe than through 
ofhers ; if 1 further add, that exterior Ob- 
Fes and Patlions make, as is well known, 
ſtrange Alterations in the Body, and by » 
necellary Conſequence very violent Impref- 
ions on the Soul. All theſe Conſiderations 
will help us to give a Reaſon for all the di- 
vers Effccts of the Imagination, its Motis 
C5 ont 
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ons and 1lufions will doubtleſs induce you 
to undeceive your felf, and to ſtand upon 
your:Guard againſt all -irs Surpriſes. For 
] declare: it in one Word, what we com- 
monly call ro-have Wit, conſiſts in nothing 
but in a certain Turn of the Imagination, | 
fantaſtical 'and ſingular, which the brisker | 
and - livelier it is, the more. it ſurprizes, 
Bur, leaſt I ſhould be reproach'd for ma- 
king too bold a Determination, I will more Þ 
exactly and ſtrictly inquire into it, it being 
the. Third Point that I propos'd to my ſelf 
rO.£XAMINE. 


8 VII. 


Imagination counterfiets 7/7t ſo dexte- 
roully, that one may very eaſily be miſta- 
ken;. and. if you go no further than the 
Qur-fide, you would think it the ſame 
thing call'd by-two ditterent /Names. Yet 
in reality they are two Things differing 
more in their Nature than Name ; and 
whoever will take the Pains to conſider and 
compare them, will find moſt eſſential Dif- 
terences, as follows : 9 

Tho' we have not a perfet Knowledge þ 
of, the Nature of. our Soul, we nevertheleſs | 
know-enough to allure. us, whenever we 
recolleCt-our ſ{clves, that it cannor be a par! 
of the Rody to which it 1s united... The 
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firſt and the ſole Proprieties of the Soul are 
co Think and Perceive ; thoſe of all forts of 
Bodies, to be Extended and Fign'd. Now 
Thought and Perception, Extent and Figure, 
are Properties far diſtant in their own Na- 
tares, and ſuch as no rational Man can con- 
ceive to be conſiſtent in one and the fame 
Subject. 

For that very Reaſon every one may, in 
conſidering himſelf internally, know that 
the Soul is an immaterial Subſtance, un- 
compounded, indivittble, alone capable to * 
know, to judge, to reaſon, to will, love, 
fear, hope, imagine and perceive, many 
ways and manners: He may know, I ſay, 
that as it is abſolutely different from rhe 
Body, fo it has Propricties which are only- 
agreeable ro it ſelf, independantly from the 
fame Body ; as for example, the Proprictics 
of knowing, judging and willing ; bur that 
being art preſcnr fo ſtraitly unued to the 
Body, it has alſo ſome Propricties depend- 
ing on it, as thoſe of 'Imaginaticy and-Per-- 
ceptien. | 

All things that - are the Gbjus of: our 
Knowledge are of rwo forts, cither Spiris 
tual or Material; and as they are of rw6 
kinds in their Nature extreamly diſtant, ſ6- 
the, manner by which the Soul perceives” 
them-> maſt. alſo -be very different.” For 

| TRCTE 
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there ought to be a Proportion between 
the things we know and the manner of 
knowing them. Now Spiritual Things 
cannot be known bur abſtractedly. God, 
for example, our own Thoughts, general 
and univerſalIdeas, our Will, Inclinations, 


Judgments, Truth, Juſtice, PerfeRion, Rea- Þ 


ſon, are Things only known by the Soul, 


without the help of the Senſes. Bur as for Þ 


Material Things, the Soul cannot perceive 
them bur in a ſenſible and groſs manner ; 


viz. either by the Impreſſion they make on. Þþ 


the Senſes, which is call'd Perception, or 
by the Images it forms of them in the 
Brain which is called Imagination. 


XVIITT. 


£ ſhall-not make it my buſineſs. to prove 
#1 theſe Things Philofophicalily, which 
have been already confirm'd by very.good 
Authors. Thoſe that havea further Curio- 
ity, may ſcethe Demonſtrations.they have 
given, in thole Books. they have written 
on this Subject. 'Tis ſufhcient for me to 


obſerve what is: proper to the Body alone, 


what to the Soul only, and what concerns 
the Soul and Body jointly ; that the great 


Difference between thoſe Things being, Þ 
made plain t& us, we may: not confound, F 


then. 


In 
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In effect what do we ſee as to the Body 
we animate, bur divers ſorts of Parts, ſolid 
and liquid, ſubtile and groſs, which by 
their ſingular Order and different Figures, 
make a compound ſuſceptible of diverſe 
Motions ? 

But, as to the Soul, without admitring 


| any extent or diviſion of Parts, we diſco- 
{ ver a Subſtance, a Being, which thinks, 


knows, wills, and determines its ſelf. 

Taking, afterwards the Soul and Body 
together, we may obſerve, that if among 
our different forts of Knowledge we have 
any without the help of the Body, there 
are ſome alſo thar we have only by irs 
means ; that ſome things there are which 
the Soul immediately and. by it ſelf knows 
without any rclation to the Body ; but 
that there are other Things which it does 
not know bur by relation to it. 

I call the frft manner of knowing, Us- 
derſtonding, and Knowledge; the {ccond, 
Sent;nnt and Imagination. 

Sentiment. 1s a Perception of the Sou, 
which 4s. afterwards produc'd. from the 


. Aftion of the Outward ObjeRts.of the Bo- 


dy, and the Agitation of the Nerves and 
Spirits whica extends 4s felt ro-a certain 


part of the Brain.. kmagination 1s a Per- 


ception of the Soul, not. caus'd by an im- 
| preſſion. 
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preſſion made upon the Body by the Action 
of exterior Objects, but by the Agiration 
of the interiour Fibres - of the Brain, pro- 
duc'd by the interiour Motion of the Ani- 
mal Spirits ; whether it is becauſe this Agr 
tation proceeds from the very Will it fclf 


of: the Soul, or only from an unexpectcd Þ 
Courſe of the Spirits, which paſs acci- | 
dentally through certain Pores rather than | 


others. 

So that this manner of thinking which 
we Call Imegining, toſpeak properly, con- 
fiſts only in the interiour Application of 
the Mind, to the Deſcriptions or Images 
drawn or imprinted in our Brain by the 
Action of the Animal Spirits. 

And on the contrary, that manner. of 
Thinking which we call Cenceiving, con: 
fiſts only in the application of the Mind, 


to pure and intelligible Ideas, ſeparated: 


from all ſenſible Impretſions and corporeal 
Images. 


As for example, when I think of certain” 


Numbers, as 2, 4, 8. the Ideas 'I have of 
them I perceive by the Mind alone, and 
thar only Propricty of the Soul which 1 
call Underſtanding.. I judge alfo of the 


Relation which is between thoſe Ideas, as- 


that 4. is the half of 8; and the double of 2, 


without: the. help of. any Senſe or-Image. - 


YceL 
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Yetif I caſt my Eyes on the Charater 4, 
which was invented to expreſs the Idea of 


this Number ; the impreſſion that will then 


be made on my Eyes by that Figure, and 
by the Optick Nerves in my Brain, will 


| cauſe a ſentiment in the Soul, and make 
{ the intelligible Idea which I have of this 
# Number 4 ſenſible. Thus in what I ſhall 


conceive, there will be both Sentiment and: 
Idea. 

If when I think upon the Number 
Ido not ſtop at the meer Idea I have of ir, . 
but apply my Mind to the Deſcription or 
Image the Animal Spirits imprint in my 
Brain, and which repreſent this Figure 4, 
tho' no more before my Eyes, than I ima- 
gine. So that I both Conceive and Ima-- 
gine, 

But it will be alſo of importance to ob- 


\ ſerve, that neither the Sentiment I receive 
*by the Colour and Figure of this Character, 


nor the Image I have of it in my Brain, 
make the Idea of the Number co which 1 
joyn them more diſtin, tho' cauſing a 
deeper Impreſſion; nor do they conſe- 
quently render the judgments and Conclu- 
fions I ſhall draw from this Idea more 
rational or*more coherent. On the con- 
trary:, . I ſhall make. it appear, . that the 
Senſes and Imagination . yery - often _ 

en 
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ken our Light, and ſpoil our Underſtand. 
ing. 

XIX. 


Let us take another Example leſs-abſtrs 
Ced ; if I think of a Square, the Idea 


have of it ſhews me four ſides joyn'd by 


their Extreams. I need. only the light & 
the Mind to fee it, and alſo ro hold, if | 


pleaſe, ſeveral Arguments on the Proprictic| 


I diſcover in this Idea. 


To Join the Sentiment to- the Idea, 1Þ 


need only. draw with my Pen on- this Pa- 
per four Lines thar ſhall meet at- their four 
ends. | 

The white and black of this. Figure, 
ſtrike my Eyes, move the filaments of the 
Nerves and the Animal Spirits; and my 
Soul. immediately receives a Sentiment, 
which anſwers tothe motion of the Fibres 


of the Brain, There is. the intelligible Idea 


made ſenſible. 

To imagine this Square, when I have no 
Figure like it before my Eyes, I need only 
turn my Mind towards my Body, and ap- 


ply ir to the. Image which the Animal Spi- 


rits {hall imprint of it in. my. Brain. Then 
T ſhall imagine a Square which before I did 
bur concerve, that is to ſay, I ſhall not only 
ke rhis.Square as a: Figure terminated . by 


four. 


LIM 
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four Sides and four Lines;but I ſhall conſider 
thoſe four Lines as preſent by the force and 
application of my Mind ; with this diffe- 
rence only, that the pure Idea render'd as 
it were palpable and ſenſible, will then af- 
af fect and move me,whereas before it did on- 
2 [8 ly ſhew it {clf. This Senfarion will ſupport, 
by if you will, the Idea and Arguments I ſhall 
oB make on thoſe Proprieties ; but will nor 
f1k augment my Knowledge; On the contrary, 
ich it may happen, that being taken up with 
the Image or Sentiment, and not at all 
1& with the pure Idea, I may ſtop at firſt Gighr 
22.8 at one, and ſtray altogether. from the 0- 
ur ther. | 


't 


XX. 


he To make this clearer by more familiar 
wil inſtances , ler us ſuppoſe that I read, or 
it, ® hear pronounc'd one or more words join'd 
5B together ; as for example this Iralian Pro- 
28 verb; Dove” e Amore, quivi e Fede, where 

* Love #5, there # Fidelity, Whar I preſent- 
oÞB8 ly find, is, that the found of thoſe words 
y | pronounc'd ſtrikes my Ears, as the reading 
. & the Characters of the ſame words ſtrike my 
. | Eyes; and from which {de ſoever thetfe 
1 | Impreſſions come, 'is certain that the mo- 
1 & tion of the- Nerves which extends it {clf to 
7 the principal part of the Brain, produces a 
7 Sentiment 
; 
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Sentiment in the Soul which ſtirs up the 
Idea which Men have agreed to faſten tv h 
thoſe Terms. For it depends on them t9 Ne 
fix the Ideas they have of Things, to ſuch ſc 
and {ſuch Sounds, and to fuch and ſuch - 
Characters rather than to others, as they 
pleate. Thus in what I apprehend by hear- JF, 
ing thoſe words ; where Love is, there s 
Fidelity, there is Sentiment and pure Idea. 

But the Imagination may be ſaid here 
to have ſome Part in ir; if conſidering 
thoſe Ideas which I have of Love, and F:- 
delity, I find my ſelf ſo us'd to fee thoſe } 
Ideas joyn'd to the Impretſio® that the 
Sound or the Character c.. rhe Terms 
which expreſs them have often form'd in 
our Brain, that I cannot eaſily repreſent 
them ſeparately..co my ſelf, as very feldom 
we can, and that I apply my ſelf to the 
Expreſſions as ſoon as to the Things ſignifi'd. 
by them ; for then thoſe pure Ideas will 
become ſenſible, becauſe of the Connexi- 
on that is between Them and 'the Impreſli- 
preilion of the Terms to which they are 
Joyn'd. This Union becomes fo cloſe by 
our being uſed to ſee them fo united, rhat 
we Cannot {ſometimes . think of the Idea 
without imagining the: Expreſſion, nor ima- 
ginc the Expreſſion : without reviving the 
Idea. 
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This ſhould not make us believe thar 
the Sounds or. CharaRers produce in the 
Brain, Impreſſions and Images which re- 
ſemble in any thing the Ideas we conceive 
when we refle& on thoſe Impreſſions. The" 
truth 1s, they are ſo ſtraitly unired by our 
being accuſtomed to ſee them in this Uni- 


| on, that one would think they do but 


one and the ſame thing, and that to Con- 


| ceive and Imagine is but one and the ſame 


manner of Thinking. 


XX-1. 


Far from confounding the Impreſſions. 
made in the Brain with the Ideas which 
offer themſelves to the Mind, we cannot 
ſo much as ſay there is any Reſemblance 
betwixt them ; ſince alrogether different 
Words and CharaCGters make us underſtand. 
the ſame Things. As for example, when. 
I hear pronounc'd by. one that ſpeaks Ita- 
lian theſe Words, Amore, Fede, thoſe Terms 
immediately awake in my Mind the ſame 
Ideas as theſe other Words pronounc'd in. 
Engliſh, Love, Fidelity, which ſignific the 
lame thing, tho' rhe Sound is very diffe- 
rent, and by conſequence the Impreſſion 
made of it in my. Brain. 


Not 
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Not only different Words may explain. 


the ſame Things, bur different Things may 
be explain'd by the fame Words and Chx 
raters. Thus, if a Man who talks Latin 
Pronounces in my Preſence this Word Co, 
I. ſhall immediately underſtand by this 
Word the Heart, one of che noble Parts of 


the Body; bur if another ſhould pro-Þ 
nounce it who talks French, I ſhall think | 
he means a hunting Inſtrument call'd zF 
Horn, which are two different things ex-| 


preſs'd by the fame Sound and CharaRers 
which by conſequence can only produce 
the ſame Motion and the ſame Impreſſion in 
my Brain, although they produce different 
tdeas in the Soul, 

By this we fee that the: Union of- Images 
and pure Ideas we have of Things is every 
way Arbitrary, and there being no eſſentia 
Relation between one and the other, the 
Motion of the Spirits and the Impreſſion of 
the Brain can at rhe moſt bur ferve to awake 
in us the Things, * not produce them, to 
apply our Mind .to-thoſe very ſame Things, 


— 


* 1 do mot here pretend to explain from whence we have 
our Idcas of things, from whence they proceed, mor how they 
are form'd ; becaufe "tis nothing to my Subjef. I ſhall 
only end-awour to ſhrw, that the Senſes and Imagination dd 
wot produce them, and cannit enlighten as. 


nor. F 
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not to form them. Whence it manifeſtly 


follows, that whenever we proceed to paſs 


Juognene without conſidering narrowly 
thoſe Ideas, or going no farther than our 
Senſations and Fancies, our Inferences are 
falſe and raſh, and that ſo much the more 
25 thoſe Fancies and Senſations are more 


quick and lively, by Reaſon that the Mo- 
tion of the Spirits being more violent, the 
| Impreihon of the Brain deeper, and the 
| Images better drawn, the Soul cannot bur 


be more poſleſs'd by them. And as we are 
naturally taken up with what pleaſes us, 
the Application of the Soul will be much 
greater towards 1ts Senfations and Fancies, 
than its Atrention to the true Idea of 
things which appear before ir, but make 
no Impreſſion. The Soul may be fo ſenſi- 
bly touch'd, that it-may wander and ſtray, 
and erring from the clear Light of Reaſon, 


it ſhall give ir ſelf wholly up ro the Obſcu- 


rity of 1ts Sentiments, ot the lluſions of its 
Imagination, which, as I have ſaid, may 
imploy the Soul, bur can diſcover nothing 


40 it; may bring it out to behold, bur can 


ſhew it nothing. 


- | This may ſeem tofome:Men too ſerious, 


if not an- infipid Diſcourſe. However 'tis 
allowable, ro explain a Subject upon which 


| 1 could derermine nothing without theſe 


previous 
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previous RefleCtions, unleſs I ſhould fi 
into the Weakneſs of our Modern VP; 
and pretend to diſpute without Grounds, 0 
perſuade without Reaſon. 


XXL. 


Imagination then is far different fron _ 
Wit, that is to ſay, from Reaſon and goof - 
Senſe ; for thoſe three Terms expreſs onf 
and the ſame Thing ; and YVit, which iÞ 
nothing but Imagination, is by conkÞ 
quence far different from the ſolid tru 
Fudgment which it counterfeits, Bur letif: 
be never fo well metamorphos'd, as it do 
bur mimick and cheat in Appearance, i 
falls far ſhort of excelling it. 

All the Fault lies in thoſe who are miſt 
ken in it ; for a Man of Judgment unde 
ſtands. the Things he confiders and judge 
of, by applying. himſelf to the Spiritu 
Ideas he has of them, not in the leaſt b 
the Application-of them ro Corporeal Imz 
ges in-the Fancy, in which their Fault lis 
For thoſe ſenſible Images repreſenting 1 
Things confuſedly, it follows of courſe thi 
the Imagination never has a clear Infigh 
into:Things; [The:Mind confiders the tru: 
-4dea of Objefts, to find their Different 
and Propricties;; when the Fancy does buſt 


refed 
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refle&t upon the Impretſion made of them 
in the Brain. 

Thence it comes that a Man of Tudement 
fixes upon thoſe juſt and ſolid Grounds thar 


confirm his Thoughts ; whereas a YVit 


minds nothing bur the agreeable or diſa- 

reecable Sentiment which follow rhem. 
A Man of TFudgment diffuſes his Knowledge, 
by inſtrufting'ſuch as receive ir ; bur a VV;t, 


| with his Notions, ſurpriſes and cheats his 


Hearers. The former perſuades, becauſe he 
talks: rationally; and a Y/7t, becauſe he 
Flatters. 

. A Man of Tudgmont begins firſt by gain- 
ing the Reaſon, and by that means very 
often” the Hearts ; bur the buſineſs of a 
Wit is firſt to poſſeſs the Hearr, and by that 
means dcbauch the Weak and Simple. In 
ſhort, a Man of Fudgment minds nothing 
bar Truth ard Knowledge; and a Wir 


pleaſes himſelf only with Opinions. and 


Probabilities. - - | 


Now becauſe "Opinion has moſt com- 
monly the Preference, and that we for the 
moſt 'part- take Appearances of Truth for 
Fruth it felf, what proceeds from the Ima- 


Sination 'is- ſuppoſed® ro! 'come from the 


* / , . 
ind, and we confound without any *Re- 
fedtion the one with the other. Our Wits, 
who only follow their Imaginations, cun- 
| ningly 
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ningly give an impoſing Air of Truth to 
Opinions and Appearances of Truth ; and 
even to things the moſt diſtant from Reaſon, 
a ſeducing Appearance of Reaſon. We 
are dazled with their fine Diſcourſes, and 
harmonious gingling of Words, and 


charm'd by the Delicacy or Novelty. of 
their ſparkling Thoughts. - We take anF 
Ienis fatuzs for a true LH”. Viſions for Þ 
elves reaſonably Þ 
perſuaded and convinc'd, when we are but F ; 


Realities, and think our 


agreeably tickled and flatter'd. 
XX 111. 


I have already given the Reaſon of this 
Miſtake. Humane Pride, Pleaſure, and 
the Inclination and Propenſity we have to | 


any thing that flatters us, are the true OCc- 


calions of it. When a Wit undertakes to 

diſcourſe on any SubjeRt in Converſation, 
the ſenſible Impreſſion of the: natural Force Þ 
of his Imagination gives him a ſ{ccret Cone F 
hdence, which makes him-gratify his xdeas Þ 
whatever they are, true or falſe, proper or Þ. 
improper. This Vanity does not ſuffer him } 


to diſt:ull himſelf a Moment, bug he redu- 


ces all to it; .and,, becauſe one. would not F 
willingly. be degeiv'd, he forms to. himſelf F 
a certain Scheme of Reaſon, from whence | 
all the TIluftons of his Will proceed as from Þ 
their Source and Fountain, With þ 
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With this falſe Confidence of himſelf he 
diſcourſes of every thing, boldly decides the 
moſt obſcure, and undertakes to unfold the 
moſt intricate Matters ; and, as he obſerves 
1d Þ ſome Order in his Diſcourſe, ſo one would 
d thivk him a Maſter of the Argument. Be- 
of Þ cauſe he imagines well, we are apt to think 
n Þ he argues ſolidly. 
XÞ There is nothing {ſo common as this Mi- 
y Þ flake in humane Society, more eſpecially 
a Fin Queſtions which are ſometimes propos'd 
© on divers Subjes by way of Converſation. 
While ſome Men, having both Truth 2nd 
 Þ Reaſon on their fide, can ſcarce be heard, 
8 and much leſs belicv'd. Others who have 
dB the knack of managing neatly the Marter 
0 If preſently gain Belief, not by the Strength 
» MB. of Reaſon, but by a certain Turn which 
0 Þ they give.their Thoughts. 
EF The Pleaſure we take in the Converſati- 
© Þ onof a Wit does in ſome Manner inflave our 
» E Minds to him; and our Reaſon weaken'd 
S Þ by that ſenſible Impreſſion, yields to its 
r # Power while ir {ccreily owns the prevailing 
1 Þ Advantage of the Imagination, by its agree- 
- Þ able Motions. Nor,. but that a good Air, 
( Þ and good Grace do extreamly fer off what- 
f | ever we door ſpeak, tho' they da not really 
1 


> © make what we ſay to be trucr, or-what we 


# do to be more rational. 
X D Appear- 
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Appearances are nothing but Cheats, x 
well in rcipect ro Wit as to rhe Heart, tho 
I-{5 diſtruſicd. A civil, handſom, fſobe 


Man, who prefents himſelf with a goolf 
Grace, 1s preiently well receiv'd, and wh 


conceive ſome eſteem for him ; but one 
would not be oblig'd on thoſe A ppcarancaſ 
to anſwer for his- Inte: 2rity. On the con 


et. et 


trary we are apt at firſt {ight ro proclainf 


that Man a Wir, who talks well, livel, 


— 


briskly and agrec ably. even before we har 


had time enough to judge whethcr he hf 
as much in Eiicct, as he has in Appearance 


ALY. 


: 
But ſome Men will ſay, is it a Defect nÞ 


have Wit? to have it quick, polite, and 


greeable? ro have a fine, noble, delicarÞ 
Fancy ? Is it for nothing it was given u| 
adorn'd with ſo many Graces ? and mul 


We (crupuloy ily deny our ſelves the uſe & 
it? Isit a _- ro be fenfible of its Charms! 


k RY 


and ſhall ple make us bcheve that ro dr} 
vert and leak 15 a pernicious Qualification? 


Is it not rather one of thole Things df 


which Seneca ſpeaks, that is- only- cried 
down and exclaim'd againſt, by ſuch a 


_ it 2 or, as Pliny {ays, one of thok| 


ſhings of which we Talk with Paſſion, be 
cauſe we look upon it with Envy ? 


. = . > 3-6 wit hey 
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Having thus explain'd my felf on the Ma- 
ture of Imagination, and the Differences 
of Wit and fudgment, "tis now incumbent 


upon me t9 declare what their Uſe is. 


Whatever is ſerviceable may prove hurt- 


| ful, and rhere is nothing ſo pernicious bur 


may be made beneficial, when *tis put ro a 
good Uſe ; I ſpeak only of Natural Things. 
Poyſon being well prepar'd b:comes a So- 
vereign Remedy. I do not intend to cry 
down Imagination in all MY a [It may 
indeed deceive a Man of Fudgment : Some- 
times it impoſes on him, and leads him our 
of the way ; but this happens only , when 
he ſhamefully abandons his Reaſon, which 
alone ought 2 be the Guide of his Know- 
ledge and Judgment; when he negle2;3 
his Reaſon fo far as ro defpile ir, ro toilow 
only Vitions and Chymera s. 

Let us give to every Ph! Ng Irs Cue NMcrit 
and Place. TFudsr nent OM3 he ro have .the 
Precedence; //ir, or bs gination, O19 hi 
fo come after. 1: NAZINA: MON mutt not have 
the Pre-eminence ; but ſhould follow as an 
Attftant to our Weakneſs, and to fup2ort 
us in the. painful Labour of Attention to 
the true Idea of Things, 10 as to obtain a 
perfe&t Knowl:dge of them. 

This Adtance is at pri ſ-nt neceſlary for 
us, becauſe the oy OVEr-POWCr's the 

L412 U_ Mind . 
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Mind ; and we muſt mike a Vertue of Neſt ,, 
ccility, and extrat from the Body wha. - 
may raiſe us above it. We ought ro he 1% 
our ſelves with ſenſible Ideas, as real Afi. 5 
ants inthe Conſideration of Spiricual IdexÞÞ 6 
The Senfations being Modifications of the ' 
Soul which rouch and penetrate it, muſt WA 
n<eceſlity affe&t it much more than abſtrag{Þ he 
Ideas, which only appear without rouch-Þ* /* 


d 
1g 10. br 
The Mind faints and languiſhes at theÞ 

| bare Deſcription of Truths; and is oftef 
.diſcourag'd by the Trouble and Pain.iÞ 3 
takes in the Diſcovery of them. Wherex - 
,tac Imagination revives and diverts it, fix þ, Fo 
_Tupports, and cheriſhes irs Thoughts, maksÞ} |. 
obſcure things ſenfible ro ir, approaches theÞ, * 
Diſtant, and brings them to its Touch. I} A 
poliſhes the groſs Ideas, gives a Subſtance ; 
.to the moſt fubtle and airy ; and the Soul. , 
2pply'd to the divers Notions which ar:|Þ ! 
neatly and diſtinctly ingraven in the Brain, Þ 

more eaſily perceives what would have been 


otherwiſe beyond its reach. | k 
The quickeſt and moſt penetrating Mind; 
Rand in necd of this Aſſiſtance ; and there Þ 7 
| 1s none that can act withour ir, as long a | c 
It is join'd with the Body. *Tis an unhap-Þ 
py but indiſpen{ible Neceſſity, becauſe of F q 
the Dependance we have onfenfible Things Þ , 


in this Life, 'Tis 


" Part. 1, in Converſation. 5” 
ha *Ts not then a Def-R, abſolutely ſpeak- 


hf ing, to have a ſtrong, quick, and fine Ima- | 
\(.Þ gination ; fince it is of fo great a help 197 
© Reaſon. But *tis a very great Fault to per- 
th þ vert the Order of Nature, to make Reaton' 
| wait upon Imagination, to prefer and de- 
light only in this, and, by a ſhameful In - 
&. ' juſtice, Carry it as ir were in Triumph, ard 
' pace it in the Seat of Reaſon, which we 
+.þ almoſt intirely darken and cclipe. 
| Imagination makes in one ſenſe the Finc.- 
þ nels, the Delicacy, and the Force of Wu ; 
þ, but tis only when it obeys the Orders 6: 
| Reaſon, On the contrary, where it pre- 
|, Cominartes we may impure all our Mitcar- 
© riages tO It. That is, when the divers Im -* 
A” pretiions which are made in the Brain art 
= the reſt of the Body, are only made by it;' 
; Orders; when the Images which are form'd 
| in the Fancy, are drawn and expung'd at” 
its Pleaſure ; when it receives no Laws but” 
» & from it (clt, in all its imperuous and irregu- 
" &F lar Motions. In this latt ſenſe I affirm thar 
1 | tis a great Defe@ to have Wit ; and a ve- 
| ry Vicious Quality to pleaſe no other way,” 
A Quality we ought not in the leaſt to he 
'® fond of, it being rather to be fear'd than 
e© coveted; and it we ſpeak of it contemp-- 
ad ey 
;þ tibly, *&is becauſe we behold ir withour En- 
; © Vy. The pretended Charms of the Imagi- 
D 3 nation» 
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nation, the Delic-cy and Graces. of V/;ÞF 


are ſo many Snares laid for us; and we can-P 
Nor 100 M1 uch diſtruſt them, particula; Iyinf 


Convet {atto n, whe re we are ſo much the 
more cally —_ iz'd, becauſe we have kk 
time t9 think, and lets Liberty to dcicnd 


QUT elves. 


I come nOW to thoſe RefleStions w_ | 


{1 remzin to be made on the S abj-Q 
- empidity, having made thoſe which To 


p0$'dt Oo MY {1f on the SubjeA of VVit. 


SLY, 
This Term Stupidity ſeerns to wm __ 
equivocal than that 'of VVit either 


extend, Or Cor fine it more Ry = + lc 
Mcn be ing for the molt part raken up A 
the obſcure and confuſed Ide as they have 


hings, they content themſelves with th 


T} 

O 1 > 4.42 9 , $ Y.+ 
undcrerminate erd general Terms which 
expreſs them; Without 11 ONE Fett 

: : ! oY / arr! 1 


[ EG mats £,cowss 
what diflercnce {locye! (NEFE be OR bet. In 


EFyntſe 0 ard in Honeſt Man, a Man of | 
' 1 


2 Min of : Vit, A Stupid and a 
7, tis aways to rh the ſam 
Thing ; and thot-: Ditin®tion {0 nice and 
uſeful paſs with th: en for nothing elfe bur 


ef rifles, V\ ich d {ive not to be talen no- 
[1CC Of, 
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Tal | To thew vou "DOE Bov imyortant 
| thoſe Difference "CS are to ſuch as | no! 
w; venture to dilcourſ: ot. random, *tis by 
the cont! dering that Ml (011 11s, Whatloever 
[-k they be, are Gaitere Tt ACCArding to tho 
” Geniasof thole WnO CNJVY TREM z; Tat the 
Diverſity of the Genius procce3 partly 
:<, © from- the Ditterence of the Contktitution, 
- of | Humour and Education; and as thoic 
0. | Things change, ſo the Genivs and Quali- 
| ties of the Mind take dilfercnt Fo rms. 
'Tis for this Reafon that Vice or Vertue 
in ſome Perſons, | 135 ftomething very lingu- 
6 lar which diſtinguiſhes it from the ſame 
or | Species of Vice and Vertne in others. One 
Ir would think their Qualnies acquire a par- 
| ticular Character which {eparate them 
of | from all others by the Diſpotirion of the 
1 þ Mind of thoſe Which have them. They re- 


TM, 
— ap 
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tain the ſame Na ime and general —_ 
blance, and yer are not the ſame. We 

apt to mittuce in is, 1 DCCauſe Very ig: we 
have but one and the tame Term to exprets 
very diftcrent Things; which makes us 
confound them. The Terms of S: tupidity 
or Felly {crve to denote the different Diſpo- 
litions of Mind in WO Perſons which 
pals for Block-head, Or Fools, Neverthe- 
lets the Strwpi dity of the one 1s nothing 


near the {ime Th that - of the. other. 
12 A, This 


n 
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This Term may give very different Ideas, 
and we are almoſt ſure to be miſtaken by Þ 


it, if we take Thir:;s literally. 


Thence it often happens, that for want } 
of knowing what we ſay, we commend ih«. | 


ſtead of blaming, and that our Elugies prove 
bitter InveCtives. He that talks thus with. 


out knowing what he ſays, whether ht | 
oraiſes or diſpraifes, rather ſhews the Dif. | 


poſition of his Heart than the Light of his 
Urderſtandirg ; and we have fometimes 


ore Reaſon than we imagine, to attribute | 
the Good or the IL which People ſay of us, Þ 


to the Goodneſs or Malice of thoſe who 
fay it, rather than to their Knowledge; 


tho' they Lit: upon the truth. For- really | 
few Men underſtand either what is Good: | 
or what is Evil in it ſelf, and know nothing: Þ 
of it bur what is ſuggeſted by the prefent: | 
Diſpoſition of their Hearts tro which they- þ 
aſcribe every thing A Man may ſome-- 


times paſs for a Great it, who at another 
time ſhall be thought a Sor, if thoſe Per- 


ſons come to alter their Opinion who once: 


chought him a it. We give way to the 
Paſkons and Motions of our Heart ; but as 
for Truth, we ſuffer our ſelves to be led 
away from it by ſuch giddy Notions as 


mzke us unſteady, for want of: making the- 
juſt differences that fix and determine the- | 


I ob- 


Mind. 


ww OO Oo 
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I obſerve three different Sorts amonB 


' thoſe we call, or that may be call'd Stupi4- 


Some appear to be ſuch, but are ſo in'rea-" 


 lity ; ſome ſeem to be ſuch and yet are not ;: 


athers.in ſome degree are-Srupid, withour: 


| appearing to be ſuch. 


All the World agrees, that Stupidity, ta-> 


F king this Word in general; is nothing bue- 
a Courſeneſs andheavineſs of Mind. The: 


patural Slownefs of ſome Mens Aftions and? 


| Diſcourſes makes them 3uſtly paſs for Sru-: 
, ji and their Inſenfibility in moſt Things 


erves ſuch a Judgment to be paſs'd up-, 
on them. Enervated by the love of Faſe, 


- which their Lazineſs makes then ſo defi- 
* rous of, they fly from all Buſineſs; frighted 
| by the Fear which their meannefs of: Spirit 
inſpires, they decline all: Undertakings ; : 
” and are a+ difhculc ro be mov'd,: as they. 
* areapt to leave off when in Action. + 


They never penetrate into what one fays* 


' | nor. conceive it withour'a great deal ofs 


trouble. Their mean Notions, attendcd 


| by groſs and forc'd Expreſſions, baniſh them 


| from all Commerce and humane. Socicty . 
* They never enter into Converſation bus 
| the Diſguſt they create +in- others, ard 


the Diſtaſte they have of themſelves, ſoon 
bring them back ro chat obſcure 1dlene:'s 


| they. preter before all Things, - 


$ : Wy 
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A Wit is one that ſparkles in his Diſ.Þ 
courſe, and makes a mighty noiſe by theÞ 
vivacity of his Imagination. Whereas the 
S:upid, being both Dull and Dumb, can} 


neither ſpezk nor anſwer ; his Brain with 


much ado receiving the weak Impreilions| 


of the heavy and. putillanimous Animal 
Spirits, produc's in little quantity from 2 
groſs thick Blood , which circulates but 
llowly* and 1s, conſequently never refin'd 
enough. The ſeveral Ferments which the 


Viſcera prepare are more proper to Coagu- Þ 


late, than thin it; and the Nerves bcing 
wholly fil'd with thoſe dull and weak Ani- 
mal Spirits, want the juſt Bent which js 
ncccflary for them to terve as Organs to 
the Natural Scenlſe and Motions. Which 
Motions bcing conſequently bur {lack, the 


Imprethions which the Soul reccives trom 


| 
* 
®) 


ICCM F 
to be Stupid, and are not. The Error which | 


them are accordingly the weaker, the De. 
bgns ſhallower, the Genius poorer, and 


the Perſon more Spd. 
EY L 
The ſecond Sort is of thoſe who { 


molt Men he under on their account is for 
the moſt part occation'd by their ſaying 
Little, or their talking lit; by their being 
t00 itlent, or uſing improper Expretiions, 

» ; Thcy 
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They who talk little and {cldom do nei- 


* ther move nor delight the Hearers. They 
{ who expreſs the mlclves ill, offend anderu.Q.- 


ble them. Neither the one nor the other 
inſpire agrecable Thoughts, or give any 
ſatisfaftion ; far theretore from pailing for 
Men of Wit, they rather go tor Block- 
heads amongſt certain People. - Yep we 
may be miſtaken in it ; for tho? Siler.ce be 
ſometimes a mark of Stupid! ty, yer it may 
proceed from fcveral One Cauſes. In 
* ſome 'ris a fign of Tim idity, in others a 
token of Model, p, in OMe others anettect 
_—_ and upon fome ( xccafions It Is 
taken for a; : Evidence Of f ConviRion. BUT 
very. ofcen cis Nel Icr SE1ÞPIQty, NOT Con- 
viction, Diitr uſt, NOr Modeſty :; Dur rather 
Prudence and good Sconfe, that obiiges us 
to Silence, when we find rhar the. 
Things we wonlid lay wiilnotbe well re- 
Iifh'd, ard thoſe we converſe with are not 
diſpos” d to reccive them. . For We ou2lr 
nor 0 ule 13 r Rheronc at ail LLNIES, and 
before all {::15 of Perſons, 

SUCh 2 Sth-noe 45 very judicings and ſhows 
a great deal of Serne 19 thoſe who forbea! 


pep ww res rs ICT 44 lt 4c 44 He — _ 
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talking for that Reaſon. Their Eyes are Þ ha 
their Orators ; the Air or Gravity of their Þ $6 
Countenance, which. attends the wiſe ma« 
nagement of their Words, does ſufficiently. Þ tal 
dxCover - the. Solidity-of their Thoughts; Þ Tt 
and is ſo much the juſter repreach. to our- Þ in; 
frothy ſuperficial #:7rs. that are nor difpoſed Þ ju 
ro receive them, as this Air is grounded on | w 
a modeſt Diſcretion; not Inſolence. .. pe 
We are no lets deceiv'd in the Judgment - F fo 
we make.on thoſe. Men which pals for Su- - Þ th 
pid, or :at leaſt for - People .of indifferent * Þ to 
Parts, becauſe of the difficulty they lie un- ÞF Þ 
der to expreſs themſelves. - They have very. Þ ÞT 
often the ſame Thoughts a-Wit may have.. Þ G 
onthe ſame SubjeR z and all the Difference , Þ m 
is, thata Hit utters them with Freedom - Þ th 
and Eaſe, whereas the other does it but. Þ m 
weakly and-.with trouble. The one rich. Þþ cc 
infine Terms, neither ſtops, nor hefitates in- Þ v 
Converſation ; tae other, poor -in.Expreft- Þ 't 
ons, » but- rich in- Thoughts, confounds. F tr 
himfclf when be talks,.-and often is forced . Þ T 
0. give off, Yet if he doeschance to utter, Þ n 
his Notions,4ho' with never {0.many blun- 
dezs, , we. plainly ſee th&ough. the Confu- - | al 
fion of his Words, what there is in his a 
Thoughts; and that the good-Things he- | 2 
thus exprets'd. with Canfution, would have F 7 
been... Charming and "excellent , .if they ip 
ad. . 


HT -Y 


| 
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bad been deliver'd in polite. neat Expref: - 
hons. 

Let us not deceive our ſelves ; thoſe who + 
talk ill are very often ſuch as have the beſt 
Thoughts, The Confufion which appears 
intheir Diſcourſe proceeds wholly from the - 
juſtneſs of their Notions. They think too 


| well, ro diſconrſe {os well, and are only 


perplex'd,: becauſe: they do. not find the - 


| force of common Expreſſions comes up to » 


the lofrineſs of their Notions, theſe being : 
t00 noble for their Expreſſions, or their - 
Expreſſions too:mean for their Notions. » 
Their Want of Uniformity- hinders their+ 
Coherence, and:the ſearch they make after - 
more noble Expreſſions; very- often leads- 
them from that plain natural Stile which 1s- 
moſt pleaſing ro the Mind. As they are 


| confin'd within the bounds of a Language: 
which to their Fancy is not full enough, 


tis impoſlible but their Diſcourſe muſt bc-- 
tray Conſtraint. They are too ſolid in their + 
Thoughts, and for that very Reaſon, -t00«- 
much crampt in their Expreſlions. 

On the contrary the fine Talkers do not: 


| aways utter-the..beſt Things.- Their Ideas: - 
ae very vfren as weak, as their Exprefſions - 
| are delicate 4 and. this great facility of Ex-» 
' peſſion is ſometimes a ſenlible. Sign of the 1 

paorneſs. of -theis Genius: As they- com-. 
prehend -- 
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prehend Little, and never dive into the bot- 
toin of Things, ſo they never want Words 


to expreſs their few Conceptions. They 


have more than is requitite, and 'twere 
to be wiſh'd they were not fo fluent ; for 
as they have the Skill ro make their Exprel- 
ſions eafie and agreeable, fo rhey make a 
falſe Eloquence their chicf Buſineſs. They 
talk for the pure fake of talking, and very 
often utter Things of no weight : Which 
is enough for them, becauſe their feeble 
Ideas are ſoon unravelFd ; and there need; 
no great Efforts for ſo trifling a buſineſs. 
But a Man of Fudgment Cannot be fatisfied 
with the emprinets he finds under a fine 
Superficies. On the contrary he is often 
dilguſted, for not finding the good Things 
he in vain ſ{carch'd aftcr under thoſe appea- 
Frances. 

If we Judge of it by the Outfide on 
we are apt to miſtake groily 'in thoſe two 
Characters of Hit. The one is thought 
Sprightly, bec2uſe it calily diſcovers it tclf, 
2nd under agreeable appearances, the other 
is condemn'd 2s Srr/p/4, becaute it cannot 
thew it (elf with ea, and ſprightlinels, 
Bur in the bottom this does not tail thotr 
of the other ; ſince a Ht of this Charattcr 
may have at lealt as iirong an Imagination, 
and perhaps more regular, His Brain 1s 

very 


Yu 
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very likely of as good a Conſtitution, and 
his Animal Spirits have their requifite Qua- 


lities in a ſufficient Quantity. But he has 
the misfortune nor to be able to turn or 
diſpoſe thoſe Spirirs rowards thoſe Parts of 
the Brain where they ought to'Cun to find 
the ſtrong Expreſſions he ſtands in need of. 
And, had he that Power, he would turn 
them. perhaps to no purpoſe, becauſe the 
order of the Fibres of his Brain would be 
found ſo made in thoſe Parts, that the Spi- 
rits cannor make a free Paſſage, nor beat 
themſelves eafic Parhs. For which Reaſon 
when they are puſh'd and preſs'd, they are 
oblig;'d, either ro make ſome Effort to force 
the Obſtacles, or ro turn and ſzck fome 
other Paſages. This puts all into diſorder, 
and cauſes a Confution, which fecms to be 
in the Mind and Imagination, tho in ef- 
fe&t very often in the Words and Dif- 
courſe. 
AXVTIIT. 

If thoſe Perſons f-cm to be 5, 

are net ſo, there are others, 1 
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courſe of, they only report what they have 
read or heard, and produce nothing of 
their own. They ſay nothing here but 
what they have heard elſewhere, and as 
they caſily retain what they hear, they re- 
peat a hundzed times the ſame» things, if 
chey find as many Opportunities. They 
tire thoſe who have the Patience to hear 


them, and would be much concern'd. 


ſhould they omit .the leaſt Circumſtance. 
They deliver. every- Thing as they learn'd 
it, even the moſt frivolous and uſeleſs ; as 
careful ro remember Trifles, as incapable of 
remarking good Things. - | 

We are ſeldom deceiv'd in them; . for 
being tircfom and redious *tis impotlible 
they ſhould be liſted among the F73ts. To 
rheir goed Memory they owe the Quality 
of Stwpid by which they may be denomina- 
ted, becauſe in Effect they are fo in ſome. 
degree, and make a Species of them. | 

An ancient Grecian has with Reaſon 


lobkt upon an intine Defet&t of Memory to - 
be a Sign.of Stupidity. . Had he bat turn'd ' F 


his Eyes on the oppolite fide, he would have: 
perhaps remark'd, thar there is alſo a kind. 
of Stupidity which nearly follows too good' 
4-Memory. - If 'ſome Men be fo Stupid as: 
ro-forger every. Thing,. there are others no. 
_ kk Stupid, for retaining alt they _—_— 

CAr, 


UM 


and ſo preſent to theſe, that it leaves 


To make this clearer, I find my ſclf ob- 


'd to give my Sentiments owthe Subject 
Memory, and to ſpeak of its Effects and 
Uſes. Which will not be altogether incon- 
gruous , becauſe erroneouſly Men often 
pive it the Title of Wir, tho" it has no- 
ting which renders it worthy of that Ho- 
nour, 


XX1X, 


Experience proves a good Memory and 


(ound Judgment to be almoſt inconſiſtent ; 
and-that thoſe: who are ſo very happy in * 
their Memory, arc » very often fo in 
their Fudgments. 


Reaſon alſo agrees with Experience in 
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hear. If the Memory fails in thoſe, it is 


ſo full 
them not the Liberty to think of what they 
ought, nor ſometimes of what they wou'd. 
| Which may paſs under the Notion of Sru- 
pitity. 


s 


this, and will nor ſuifer us to doubt of this 

Truth ; for 'tis certain that to judge well, : 
 wemuſt know the Thing we would judge 
| of, that we muſt by conſequence examine 
It; fee what is-proper and ſuitable to ir, and 
what is not, compare it 'with thoſe Things 
to which it may have ſome Relation, to 
diſcover in what it reſembles, and where 
i differs from them, But 
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.:But to be capable of doing thfs, we muſt 
be in a Condition to peccive the Idcas 
which anſwer to the Things we examine: 
We muſt have a ſufhcient Capacity of Min, 
ro comprehend ſeveral Things at the ſarhe 
time; and not be encumber'd by others 
which have no relation to:them. We mull 
be able to tyrn and wind them on every 
tide, and behold them in every Form. In 
a word, we ought to have the Mind Free, 
and the Judgment Sound. Now this Free- 
dom of Mind and Soundneſs of Judgment, 
is not to be found in thoſe who have fo 
excellent and ſo good a Memory. 

They have their Brain fo difpos'd, as to 
reccive profound Impreſſions of Thing; 
that pleaſe it; and thoſe Impreſſions do not 
calily wear out. Their Animal Spirits are 
ſtrong enough, and ſufficiently agitated to 
make thoſe Impreſſions ; and their Conſti- 
rution of Brain 1s proper to: preferve them, 
when once made. Theſe Spirits make 
themſelves free Paſſages in the Brain, and 
paſs very often without interrupting their 
Courſe. The very Impreſlions form'd by 
the Courſe of theſe Spirits are made in great 
Number in a very little time, ſo far from 
confounding each other, that on the con- 
trary they Join together with a kind of Or- 
der and a Certain Diſpolition of — 
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by the Union of the Soul and the Body» 
which is as admirable as 'tis incomprehen- 
ſible, the Mind reccives the Ideas of Things 
which anſwer to thoſe Impreſſions ; it ſees, 
and is pleas'd with them. They even pre- 
ſent themſclves to it in the ſame Order that 
the Impreſſions imprinted in the Brain pre- 
ſerve. And, \ becaute thoſe Impreſſions 
are deep and not eahily razd our, and 
that the Animal Spirits may run 1nto it 
ſeveral times without hindrance, the Ideas 
which anſwer to it ought alfo to return and 
preſent themſelves very often at ſeveral 
times, Herein we may make the Memory 


to conſiſt, which is eſteem'd ſo much the 


more happy , as it preſerves whatever is 
committed to it, and the more faithfully ir 
repreſents it as Occaſion ſerves, 


> $$ © 

But, if we conſider the narrow Bounds 
and {mall Extent of our Underſtanding, 
how large ſoever our Vanity makes them, 
we may ealily perceive, that a Man whoſe 
Brain freely receives ſtrong Impreſſions he a 
long time preſerves, is not really in a Con- 
dition to receive any of thoſe which are as 
ſoon etfac'd as made, to make room for 
others ready to follow them, and which 


muſt alſo yield their Place to new ones _ 
they 
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they come, to the end that the Mind atten- 
tive, as I have (aid, to different Ideas, at the 
ſame rime thoſe different Impreſſions are 
made, may ſee them as it were paſs by ſuc- 
cellively, to know which it ought to join, 
and which it ought to ſeparate ; or which 
is much the fame Thing, -to judge of them 
as well as of the Things they repreſent. 


He will, 1 fay, find it very difficuir, if 


he has made ſome uſe of his Memory, to 
baniſh from his Mind a mighty Number of 
Ideas it crowds in upon him, to apply him- 
felf ſol:iy ro thoſe he ought ro conſider, 
There wilbalways intervene either falſe or 
ditterens ones from the Subie&;” that w1.! 
go near to difturb him, and which mig 
unſeaſonably with the firſt, will *brealk all 
his Deſigns, and take from him the Liberty 
of Judgment, by the Confufion they'll oc- 
Caſion in his Mind. 

Does it nor ſometimes happen, that a 


Word read or ſuggeſted, puts us upon a- 


Diſcourſe we had utterly forgot ? thar we 


remember a proper Name difficult to recall, 


by only ſeeing the firſt Syllable ? that one 
Feature of a Man's Face brings afreſh into 
our Minds another which reſemblcs it ? "tis 
but determining for that the Animal Spi- 
rits to ſome Motion ; which of themlelves 


take that Courſe which is moſt eaſy. unto- 


them; 
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| them; and fo diſpoſe our Mind to follow 


them, and fix upon the Ideas they diſcover 
tO IC. 

The ſame Thing happens to Men of too 
good a Memory, almoſt upon all Occaſions 
of Diſcourſe and Converſation. They have 
no ſooner caſt their Eyes upon one Thing, 


but their Memory repreſents to them ano- 
ther, which becauſe it has ſome Likeneſs 


with the firſt, is not however the Thing in 


queſtion ; and not having at that inſtant 


the free Liberty of diſcerning, they ſuffer 
themſelves to be drawn whither the Animal 
Spirits take their unexpected Courſe, Which 
being more free and eaſy that way than any 
other, become ſo rapid, that in vain would 
they-endeavour to retain them, ſhould they 
perceive their Error. Thus always inter- 
rupted and rambling, they never come to 


the Point. Their Judgments are falſe, and 


Arguments imperfe&t. Attention fo neceſ- 
fary to all Men to inform themſelves of 
Things, and comprehend what they are, 
very often ſerves but ro make them more 


' | obſcure, in diſpoſing their Minds to Error 


and Falſhood,and ſo leading their Thoughts 
from the Subje&t in hand. 

For a Proof of my Allertion, I need no 
other Inſtance, but ſuch Men as have taken 
more Care to cultivate their Memories _ 
their 
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their Minds. *Tis very uſual with them 
when they talk, to fill their Converſation 
with Storics and Relations, which being 
pleaſantly turn'd engages the Minds of the 
Hearers, and makes them loſe the natural 
Connexion of the Diſcourſe, or fo change; 
the Order of it, that it is no more the ſame 
"Tis in vain for one to expect they ſhoul{ 
reſume the Thread of their Subject, why 
do not {6 much as think on'r, becauſe, ſup. 
ported by their Memory, they have ng 
ſooner finiſh'd one Story, bur they endea. 
vour to crowd in another, which immed;. 
ately leads them to a third, if they find the 
Company in the leaſt diſpos'd ro hear them, 
For thoſe Gentl-men have never done, and 
yer do not anſwer the Intent. Bur, i 
they ſeem to touch again at what was firl 
propos'd, 'tis bur «©» paſſant. As little abl: 
to Judge, as excellent at Reciting, they do 
not Argue, or elfe they Argue very ill; 
and amuſe you only with Tales and Abfur: 
dities. This 15 that which I think 1 my 
call one Species of Stupidity, and to be re 
ally Stupid in ſome manner, withour ax: 
pearing to be fo. 


XXX1. 


Whar hinders Men the moſt trom ſceing 
this Defect, is a certain Education too com 
mo! 
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{| mon. in the World, even amongſt thoſe 
100} who think themſelves the moſt Ingenious. 
ing} They: are more addifted to read than make 
the} Refleetions, and particularly to read thoſe 
ral Books which pleaſe and delight more than 
g65 Inſtruct. They form ro themſelves a fine 
ne, | Idea of Knowledge and Learning, by en- 
ald} deavouring to read every Thing, and to 
tho} retain all they read, but principally thoſe 
up. | things which may ferve to pleaſe or diſtin- 
no} guith them in Company, as Poetry, Hiſtory, 
lea. # great Exploits, Genealogics, witty Jeſts, 
di. | and the like, for in reality, thoſe Things 
the} infinitely pleafe, and though very often they 
em, | no not diſtinguiſh the uſetul from the uſe- 
an(Þ leſs part of them, provided they rake a pro- 
, it} pertime to recite them, they may hope to 
firtÞ gain the Minds of moſt Men, to prepollcſs 
ables them, and by this means obtain their 
dofÞ Eſteem. So that if a natural Diſpoſition 
ill;8 draws Men of good Memory into the atore- 
ur-# faid Errors, the Pleaſure they find, and the 
nay Pride they take in them does not a little 
r- contribute to-confirm 'em therein. And 
ar-$ we are not ſurpris'd, that even thoſe who 

have not this Gift of Nature, endeavour to 

cultivate their Memory to the Prejudice of 

their Mind, and fill it with a vaſt Number 
ins} of Facts heap'd the one upon the other, ro 
zm- ule upon Occafton to gain the Admiration 
101 Ot 
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of thoſe who highly applaud a good Me 


mory, and are delighted with Narrations, 

I do not here. examine whence it hap. 
pens, that we.are- more willing to hear 
thoſe who relate a Story, than thoſe who 
argue or diſcuſs a Point, and that our con- 
verſation. runs moſt upon Recitals. But 
well know that by this very Thing Men of 
good Memories are. diſtinguiſh'd, and that 
they ſer too great a Value upon themſelve 
for it. They diſcourſe when others are 
oblig'd to be filent ; and all the Company 
turns and liſtens to them. They are the 
only Men taken notice of ; *ris not civil to 
interrupt 'em, but a ſign of Folly and Levi- 
ty not to be attentive ; and we conſtantly 
extol and praiſe them. How can- they 
chooſe.but be pleas'd 2 and why ſhould not 
others endeavour to excelb the, ſame way ? 
They gain the Hearts and Minds, and are 
reckon 'd ingenious Men, in ſpight of goad 
Senſe, as alſo of thoſe who have a greater 
Eſteem for it than Memory. *Tis ſuch an 
Allurement to the intirely cheriſhing of this, 
and abandoning the other, that they ren- 
der themſelves incapable of making a right 
Ule of it. 


A good Memory, I muſt confeſs, is a | 


mighty Help, and ſuch as deſerves to be 


rank d amongſt the good Qualifications of 
an 
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an ingenious Man. There are a Thouſand 
Occations where we can do nothing with- 
out.it ; it being not only advantageous ro 
us; bart alſo abſolutely necellary. The 
Miſchief is, that we can ſcarce enjoy this 
Quality, but we in ſome manner negle&@ 
the Frudgment, which is, much more pre- 
terable. Let Men then if they pleaſe ſtudy 
the PerfeQtion of their Memory, I conſent 
c01r, provided they take more Care of their 
Minds; ler *'em exerciſe that, provid: d 
they make more uie of this. Haypy are 
they who have a juſt regard both tor the 
one 'and the other. Bur, by way of 
Caution, if one minds it well, "ris infinitcly 
better to render one's fc] capable of judg- 
ing, than remembring well ; and I hold it 
for a certain Maxim, that good Senſe may 
in ſome Occaſions ſupply the want of Ne- 
mory ; whereas the cxtraordinary Talent 
of Remembring cannot on any Occaſion 
ſupply the want of good Senſe. 


XX ALL. 
Imagination, as I have made it appear, 
Is not that which makes 1 Man of Judgment. 


Cc 


| Tis plain Memory docs it leſs. We then 


unjuſtly give them that fine Title; and 'ris 
In vain the it extols and glorifcs its felr 
tor the ſame, for fince all the pretended Ex- 
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. cxllency of his Genius conſiſts wholly in 
cheſe two Faculties, he ought to confine 
himſelf there, and not attribute to himſcl 


what belongs not to him, nor give him{c} 


out for what he is not. - Yet we muſt alloy 
this to moſt Men's Shame, that if a i 
deceives and impoſes on us in Converſation, 
"tis as much occaſion'd by the Prepolleſſion 
of the Hearers, as by the Talent of the 
Speaker, who being flatter'd ( as has be 


already obſerv'«) with a fecrer Pride, x 


the Hearers are drawn away by a ſenfibk 
Pleaſure, are both miſtaken, tho” the 
couch one another unſeen. They with fo 
one another's Company, and none are mor: 


Joyful than they when together, becauſe dÞ: 


the Pleaſure they reciprocally afford ty 
_ each other, not for any Light or Inſtruct- 
ons they communicate. 

I do not pretend by this to change fami- 
Har Diſcourſes and common Converſarion 
into Philoſophical Conferences, or Schook 
of Learning. Any thing that ſavours 0 
Inſtruction is offenfive in Converſation, and 
nothing appears fo inſupportable in it 5 
the Liberty ſome People rake of preſcri. 
. bring Rules to all the World, I pity ſuch 
2s fall under the hands of Men, who with 
the Air of a School-Mafter will undertake 


io teach them, We mult break off, anc} 
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fly the Converſation of thole who Dog- 
matize on every Thing ; ſuch a Domineer- 
ing Method being apt to make the Mind re- 
il But, I am forc'd to ſay it, there is 
not a leſs Inconvenience in the other Ex- 
tream , and I believe that if we would en- 
joy the Pleaſure of Converſation as delicate 
Wits, we ſhould alſo take an Advantage of 
it as reaſonable Men. 

There 1s nothing in my Opinion, that 
ſpoils ſo much the Judgment of a Gentle- 
man, as his delighting too much in a falſe 
Delicacy. *Tis nouriſhing one's (elf with 
Meats of little Subſtance ; -and how agree- 
able ſoeyer they may be to the Palate, they 


are certainly too light for Uſc. That which 


—_ moſt the Mind, is not what-contri- 
utes the moſt to the inſtructing it. We 
ought to diſtruſt thoſe who lupply and fill 
up Converſation with ſo much Vivacity 
and Fineneſs, and ought to dread the falling 


into ſuch nice Company as much as Mari- 


ners do Rocks. Tf I did not know how 
aſly it were to diſcover the wretched Empti- 
mſs and Vanity of ſuch Converſation , I 
would farther enlarge my ſelf upon it to 
give you an exact Deſcription of ir. Bur 
ts Faults being daily expos'd to the Eyes of 
al the World, I ſhall nor infift upon ſhew- 
ing what is but too much in fight. *Twill 
E 2 ſuffice 
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ſathce for the Concluſion of this Part, ſſkno 
remark two or three of thole principal DeFlict 
fets, being as it were the Fountain fffiot 
all others, and the moſt common to wipe: 
Wits. ity 
be 
XXXIIT. real 
The Freedom of Converſarion docs nafſund 
exclude Bounds and Rules. *Tis a Con 1 
merce of Thoughts and Words ; and ifffer 
good Order and Method is as ncc=ilary wfjjatt 
carry on that Commerce as any other ; wil 
ought ro receive and return it with ſongout 
fort of Harmony. But a #7t, who is aÞVit 
| ready to judge as to diſcourſe, decides infJah 
mediately every Thing, and anſwers befor # 
he has well heard what was ſaid, His Viyn0dt 
vacity tranſports him ; and by the very fil 
Advances he makes, we may perceive heal 
going too faſt. Thus Converſation becomgſer 
a Club of Noiſe and Chatrering, wherſſ! 
Men talk a great dcal, and fay little ro t&Ffro 
purpoſe. | 
n In the ſecond place, the juſt diſtruſt mJ 
deſt Men have of their Notions, makeJLn 
themconlider 'em before hand, after whic'0g 
they utter thoſe they think moſt reaſ{onabkJ'he 
and keep the others to themſelves. SucjCo! 
Men offer nothing rafhly. Bur a Vir, fu mo 

of hinelt, and a great Admiirer of his owt 
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t 180ginions, cannot forbear uttering all he 
\ ſknows, and talking of every Thing. This 
Deitch of talking proceeds for rhe molt part 
1 ffom an inſatiable Dcfire of having People 
) ffipeak advantageoully of him ;- and the Am- 
hiion Of being cſteem'd, which would nor 
he perhaps an Imoertection in another, is 
really ſo in him, becauſe he is immoderate, 
noffand his Pride is the Occation of ir. 

on. In the third place, a Man who is a Ma- 
d affier of 17 never boaſts much of it ; but is 
y ofjather for valuing that of other Men, and 
wlwiſely knowing that we do not love to be 
oneour-done ; but principally in ingenuity and 
is 0'Vir, it he finds he has any Advantage over 
infathers, he modeſtly hides their want of it. 
forfjA Wit is 1gnorant of thoſe Maxims, or can- 
V;not make uſe of them. He will engroſs 
ff ie ro himſelf, and earneſtly wiſhes thar 
heal other Mcn were Fools ; and as in his 
mag Temper he is apt to ſcorn and derideothers, 
herfſo he Nights every Thing which is nor the 
\ tProduct of his own Brain, 

In ſhort, every Thing, and Core ſuri- 
meſon among the reſt, ought to have its quſt 
akLimirs. We are+o live, not r6 be always 
hictogerher. As too long a Retirement dulls 
tbkthe Spirics, ſo too frequent a keeping of 
ud Company is apt to C1:lipate 'em ; and the 
moſt ſolid Mind may be weakned by cither 

- of 
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of them. By the one ir becomes like thoſe 
heavy Bodies which have no Strergth 
Vigour, for want of Exerciſe ; and by the 
other, like thoſe that are waſted and ſpent, 
for want of Reſt. But a 7/:r flies at all, and 
rakes as much Pains to ſhew himſelf as th; 
Stupid does to conceal himſelf. Always wan. 
dring, unſertled, and forward to appear, h; 
» beſtows himſelf upon all forts of Men, be. 
caufe he can't enjoy himſelf. Happy i 
content with himſelf, as much as many 0. 
chers are with him, he had not the Conver- 
ſation of certain cold and reſerv'd Men to 
fear, who neither make too much haſte, nor 
perplex themſelves, but always give then- 
* ſelves the leiſure tro examine Thingyg bj 
Reaſon, rather than be ſurpris'd and feduc'l 
by the Senſes. 
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M7 Witty Compoſitions may be rc - 


duc'd to the Three following Heads, 
viz. Poetry, Oratory, or Hiſtory. For I ſup- 
poſe a Man of /7r deligns to pals either for 
aPoer, an Orator, or an Hiſtorian, 

If he's a Poet, and has a happy Talent in 
that fort of Poetry he pretends to, I know 
nothing that: fooner gains him the Chara-" 
Ferhe 10 much affects, I mean that of Wir, 
that recommends and ſets him' off ro more 
Advantage, - than this fingle Qualification, 
A few Stanzas, an Ode, or 4 Poem, made 
and approv'd of by certain Perſons, at a 
happy juncture, and in ſome certain Cir- 
camſtances, have ſeldom fail'd to intitle 
him to the Name of a YV/7t, to diſtinguiſh 
him from-the common Herd, and to pro- 
cure him an honourable Place among the 
VVits in ſome famous Academies. 

E '4 Poetry 
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Peetry has wondcrf{ul Charms, and of all 
the diiterent Branches of VVr, that of 1 
good Poetis the moſt agreeable,and mott ta- 
king: For which Reaſon I readily own it 
b<tter deſerves this Name than any other 
Quality; and I may venture once more to 
athim ir afrer I have rold my Reader what | 
ur.deritand by that Term. 

if we reſpect only the Senſes, and their 
Pleaſures, the Imagination, and its Charms, 
the Pathons and their Motions; a good 
Poet, 1 confcls, is really incſtimable ; be. 
cauſe among the other Pleaſures of the 
Mind, the Talent of Poetry 1s the moſt ox- 
guiſtc, pccially ro Perſons of a dclicate 
Fancy. 

Burt if we will guide our ſelves by our 
Reafon and its Decifions, this Quality be- 
comes on a ſudden contemprible ; the pre- 
tended Charms and Excellencies of a Poets 
Wit being like thoſe dull heavy Beauties 
we look on With Indifference. 


II. 

Before we determine any Thing in this 
Matter, we muſt firſt confider, whether we 
mean to examine the Thing in. it {clf, or in 
Relation to our ſelves, whether we delign 
our Pleaſure, or Truth. After which we 
may take which ſide we pleaſe, either that 


of 
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of Imagination or Reaſon, the Senics or th} 
Mind, which are Things altogether oppor 
fire. We oughr to leave Imagination ** 
the Poets and their Fuwcurers. Let us allow 
their Fancy to be never fo Livcly, Valt and 
Charming to-a Wonder, they may pals for 
VVits indeed ; but how can the greateſt 
Part of them pretend to the Character of 
Men of fudament, who reafon weakly, and 
whoſe Knowledge is narrow and i{canty ? 
By conſequence they are not ſo worthy as 
we think them of the Admiration of ra- 
tional Men, nor of the eteem of rhe 
Learned. 

I ſay the greateſt part of them, for the 
Rule is not without Exception.. I-know 
ſome who are {o happy as to jointhe Dcli- 


,Cacy of Fancy with an excellent Tudgment, 


the Solid. with the Agreeable.. But I ſpeak 
m general, the Mind in Pretry wanders and 
roves,and a /olid Tudgment can hardly recon- 
cile it felf to the Libcrties of Poetry, 

Thcre is nothing comparable to- the 
Trouble a warm'd Imagination occations in 
a Poets Mird ? nothing can equal rhe Confu- 
fon caus'd in it by the delicate Pleaſure he 
fecls and makes others ſenſible of. 

When a Peet has for ſome time Rrain'd 
himfclf to bring forch. excellent Notions 
upon his Sabject. in hand; when: he. h::s 

E 5 * often 
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often put his thoughts upon the Rack, to 
find a proper Expreſſion or a Rhyme; if | f! 
he will _- reflet on the Impreſſions which 

are form'd in his Brain, and. the Images 
they repreſent, where is-then the Liberty 
of his Mind ? and what Uſe can he make | © 


. of it ? If he meditates, he creeps; if he 


We muſt then ſubdue our Reaſon, if Ima- 
gination. muſt rule; weaken the one, to 
fortifie the other ; for we cannot put them 
inthe ſame Degree, nor place.chem in the. 
{ame Rant. 


examines, .. he falls.” He muſt neceſſarily | 

abandon himſelf wholly to his Imagination, , 

and irs Flights; he muſt puſh ic forward, h 
and . follow ir cloſe. For, the more it is 

heared, the loftier the Thoughts ſeem to be, 

the more it is kept up, the nobler ate the q 

Expreſſions. | 

Sedantem lewin, nervi 

Deficiunt animique , profeſſrus grandia,turget ; 

Serpit bumi, tutus nimium,timiduſq; procel[e, 

| 

| 

| 
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Ir being the principal bufineſs of a Pct! 
to: paint well, and . make lively Images of 
whar he conceives, he muſt be as much, it 
not more, imploy'd in the ſearch of Words, 
and their Meaſure ; . than the nature of 
Things. . The ſtronger. the Expreſſion > 

ng 
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the more lively and agreeable is the Im- 
preſſion it makes.” He muſt therefore ſtrain 
himſelf to humour a ftrong Imagination ra- 
ther than conſult. juſt and good Reaſon, 
and rather aim at lively Repreſentations, 
than right and ſolid Judgment. 

'Tis the Property of the Mind: to in- 
ſtruct and inlighten, and of the Imagina-" 
tion to touch and dclighr, as that of the 
Paſſions to move. It a Poer does not pleaſe, 
he's infipid ; -if he docs not-move, he's 
cold. He mult therc fore be ronch'd firft 
himſelf, and mov'd by the very Pailion he 
wou'd excite. Pallions ar® commoniy 
mov'd by Paſſions, and Motions caus'd by 
the like Motions. We then ought to con- 
ſider a Peet mov'd, tonch'd, 25d troubl'd, 
as many ways as ie nas Sentiments 10 Cx- 
preſs, and Motions to follow ; and by a 
neceſſary Conſequence, always deprivd of 
thar Force and Liberty, in which alone the 
ExaCtneſs and Perfection of his Mind con- 
liſts, 

Far from preſcrving his: Own, he muſt 
deprive others of theirs, to pleaſe them and 
make himſelf admir'd. Ir is not allow?- 
ble in a-Pzet to be indifferert.. He muſt 
either Charm, or Diſguſt,- Excel, or Creep ; 
there rsmo 1ed;um. I believe it proceeds 
from this; that 3 Port who means ro gain 
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Applauſe, ought not to give his Mind lei. 
ſure tro know it ſclf, nor his Reaſon the 
time to examine, Verſes ought to move, 
and raviſh, every time we read or hear 
them read. If they do not, but leave our 
Minds free, Reaſon will ſoon enter, whick 
for the moſt part not {finding any thing in 
them worthy its Conſideration, defpiſcs 
the Terms, and laughs at their fine Order 
and Gingling. . The Imagination fihds not 
its ſatisfaction in them, Reaſon much leſs, 
Thus every Thing languithes, and the Peet 
15 Cry'd down. 


Nen ſatis ct Pulchra eſſe premata, dulcig 
' ſfanto ; 
Et quicung; wolent animum Auditors a- 
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Not but Men may ſo write, that Reaſon 
may have as great a Share as Imagination, 
and thar'the Readz:rs may find wherewith- 
21] to exerciſe the one, as well as ſatisfie che 
other. There are Men of that excclint 
G<nius, who at the ſametime Pleale and 
Inſtruct, move and Inliyhten ; bur this 15 
{9 extraordinary, and "tis {2 diftcult to keep 

s Order, that a Peer finds 1t more his Ad- 
vant22z< to overthrow it, in giving a irce 
{cope to !m2ginatiun, 259 Hille 9 Realon. 
It 
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It ought, generaily ſpeaking, to be with 
Verſes, as with the Beams of the Sun, which 
we cannot ſtedfaſtly look on without being 
dazzled by them. - The number of paſſin. 
nate is much greater than that of mode- 
rate Men, and a Pcet who has the Secret 
to move, and to inſpire great Thoughts, 
ſhall always paſs for a good Poer. Bur if 
he be not ſo to all the World, 'tis becauſe 
the Diſpoſitions of the Brain in all Men 
are not the ſame, and that their Minds are 
not equally affected with the ſame Things. 
in thoſe. Things which depend folcly on 
ood Senſe, 'tis purely. Want of Under- 
fading which makcs that GCifpleaſe one 
Man which is approved by another. Bur 
in what depends on Imagination, if Men 
do not agree, *tis b.cauſe ſome have a fain- 
ter, Or a different Reliſh of Things, than 
others. Reaſon is always One, and Pure ; 
but the Senſcs are almoſt every where Dif- 
ferent, 


Il'V. 


Thoſe who only write to move the Paſli- 
ons, how agrecable focver their Perfor- 
mance be, muſt not expect to be approv'd 
ol by all the World ; not even by thoſe 
whu whvll7 j2dge by their Patſions. - We 
have a great Inſtance of it ia the Judg- 

nmientcs 
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ments'paſs'd upon two great Poers'of our 
Time. | 

The Age is ſo Fantaſtical, that Men who 
reje& all manner of Rules, only-to apply 
themſelves to whar pleaſes and flatters their 
Imagination, have ſometimes defpis'd Ra- 
cine, as delicate, and as infinuating a Pet 
as he is, and cannot enough eſteem Cor- 
zeille who commands and inftrutts them: 
Men that flie from every Thing that re- 
quires Approbation, that cannot reliſh a 
moral and imperious Character both toge- 
ther, who cannot ſuffer before their Eye 
Examples they cannot follow, nor Actions 
they cannot imitate, are the firſt to prefer 
the Works of Corneille, before thoſe of Ra- 
cine: Tho' the CharaCter of rhe laſt is moſt 
natural, expoſing only the Idea of Motions 
we our ſclves follow, and ſee followed by 
others ; ſetting before our Eyes thoſe Ati- 
ons we find our felves capable of, and to 
which we are naturally inclin'd. - We alſo 
ſee Corneille crown'd with Lawrels by thoſe 
who are angry and diſguſted-with the leal 
Faultin the Language ; .who love only that 
which delicately . moves, whilſt- they can 
ſcarcely ſay 'one- favourable Word of Ra- 
cize, Wha isrich in- his Thoughts, corre 
in-his. Expreſſions; and- who- Flatrers and 
 Pleales h 


But 
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'But if we conſider, that the Paſſions, 
which are the ſame in all Men, are not of 
the ſame Force in all; that there are, go- 
yerning and predominant Paſſions, which 
however. do not always Rule: and upon all 
Occafions in the Hearts of thoſe they poſ- 
ſeſs ; that there are others which for a time 
uſurp their ' Place, which inſpire new Sen. 
timents, and give another Proſpect of 
Things; we ſhall not -be- aftoniſh'd thar 
thoſe who -now are Charm'd. with that 
which Tickles and Flatters, at another Time 
are only touch'd by that which ſurpriſes; 
The Paſſion for the Sublime; . and Noble 
Stile, prevails - then over-the Moving and 
Patherical... The Soft and. Tender Expreſli- 
ons yield ro the Sublime and Lofty, till on 
ſome- other Occafion it © reſumes its firſt 
Place, and makes way for its oppolite Sen- 
iments. - 

The Spirit of Grandeur in moſt of the 
Works of Corneille, makes a far deeper Im- 
preſſion- on ſome Men when diſpos'd for it, 
than: the Tenderneſs which is inſpir'd in 
them by the Writings: of -Rarine:;. and on 
the contrary in the Minds'of a great many 
others,- or indeed of rhemfelves at another 


Time, the Flattering and-Tendger 'Srile - of- 


Racine, ſhall h2- infinitely eſteem'd - before 


All 
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All Men are of a differert Temper ; and 
the Temperament in each Man is not al. 
ways the fame as to every Thing.. The 
Bload and the Spirits are diſpos'd in ſome 
otherwiſe than in others, and receive great 
Changes in every particular Man. They 
are more or lcfs Cold or Hor, according as 
they are fixed or agitared by tneir ſeveral 
Ferments. The Courſe of the Spirits is not 
always equal in the Brain, and goes not 
with the fame Force; thence it happens 
that in Things which depend on the |. 
magination, one 1s for the Sublime, ano- 
ther for the Dclicate and Charming ; ſome 
delight in that which raites the Mind, 0- 
thers in that which moves ; andiif the de- 
licare Fancy of theſe is charm:d with the 
Writings of Racine, the Pride of the others 
finds its Satisfaction in the Writings of Cor- 
neille. The truth 1s, it. we will give a r2- 
tional Judgment, we muſt own there 1s. 
great dcal of Softne's and Pailion in Cerneill 
upon {cveral Occafions, as well a: of the 
Great and Sublime in Racine, and thar they 
are two. excellent Men. in their ſeveral 
Ways of Writing. 
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If to avoid the Med:um o faral to Poets, 
it is often convenient for them to ſurpriſe 
by their Sublimity, it does not lefs con- 
cern them to allure by Pleaſure. They 
muſt exrher Dazle or Pleaſe, rwo dangerous 
Rocks, againit which moſt Poers are 
Wreck'd. The Danger. is fo much the 
greater; becauſe ir is not ſufficient for a 
Poet to write fine or pretty Things; but he 
muſt alſo meet with Men difpos'd to reliſh 
them. The difficule Point therefore of a 
Poet, 1s to find the moft natnral Way to 
quicken the Fancy, and the Art chictly 
conliſts, in my Opinion, in'the choice, in 
the harmony and juſt meaſures he obſerves, 
inthe moſt exact, convenient, and natural 
Cadence of his Verſes, in Reference to 
thoſe who read them, ard to the Subject 
he treats of, We often find that only by 
2 handſom and noble, bur principally a 
new Turn of Expreſſion, a Poet pleates, and 
makes himſclf eſteem'd. 


Dixer egregie, notum ft callida vervuns 
Readiderit junitura novum. 


Few Men penetrate any farther, beingas 
It were inchanted by the peculiar _— 
an 
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and Placing of the Words, the happy 
Choice of the Rhymes, and a Concord of 
Sounds and Words which make a kind of } v| 
Harmony. = Ei; 

The Reaſon is, becauſe there is a certain 

Proportion which agrees wich the Imagi-* 
nation in thoſe Things that depend on it, || 
as wefind there is one which pleaſes the | þ 
Senſes in ſenſible Obje&ts. As the Ear is I 1 
pleas'd with an Harmony of Sounds, the | n 
Taſte with a certain ſeaſoning of Meat well Þ [ 
- dreſs'd, and the Sight with a certain diver. | 

ſity of Colours well ſorted and matched; 
ſ{o-we find in Things well imagin'd, and || x 
in juſt Expreſſions, a certain Turn, a cer- || 
tain-Meaſure, a certain Congruity which” || 1 
y 


pleaſes, and makes us own the Poet happy 
in his Thoughes. If this Proportion be 
not exactly juſt, if there be the leaſt De- 
fect, it offends. Some Things there are- 
which cannot propertly be introduced into 
ſome SubjeRs, and therefore 'tis abſurd to 
crowd them there, while others-come na- 
rurally and proper to the Subject. 

We may eaſily perceive thole differences, 
withour being able to determine either in 
whar- they confift, or from whence they 
—_ becauſe judging of them only 

y the Senſes or the Imagination. We can- 
not- know what Things are but as hy 
relate 
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relare to our ſelves. If they are Good or 
Evil, that is to ſay, if they pleaſe or dif. 
pleaſe us, for *ris the Pleaſure or the Pain 
they create in us, which makes us paſs our 
Verdict accordingly. 

This Pleaſure whether it proceeds from 
the Senſes, or the Imagination, is - often 
produc'd by a certain Conformity berween 
Us and the Objets. Which Conformity 
makes us admire and reliſh them, as their 
portion offends and makes us hate 
them. 

According as thoſe Conformitics are 
more or Is Juſt, the Pleaſures are more 
or-leſs great ; which is another Reaſon that 
amonglt the Things we reliſh, we like ſome 
betrer than others, what we love at one 
time we light at another, and what pleaſes 
one day may diſpleaſe us the next. 

An excellent Poez of old Rome was not 
ignorant of what importance it was, to 
make his Verſes acceptable, to nick the 
Time wherein there would be moſt Con- 
formity between his Epigrams, and the 
Diſpoſifion of the Mind of him to whom 
he addreſs'd Them, when he ſaid, 

Hora libellorum decima et, Eupheme, me- 

orum, 

Temperat ambyoſias cum tua cura dapes, 

Et bonus e&thereo laxatur neFare Ceſar. 
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He thought it the beſt Time for his Ver- 
ſes to be read, when the Imagination of 
the Prince warm'd with Wine, and difpo. 
ting him to Pleaſure and Mirth, pur ſome 
Proportion between his jovial Humour, 
and the Poets Wit and Gayety. On the 
contrary his Muſe durſt nor, ſaid he, app: ar 
in a free and ſedate Time, when the Prince 
pollefs'd with folid Thoughts, was of a 
much colder Temper ; becauſe his Gravity 
ard Seriouſneſs would not be pleas'd with 
his Wit and Jeſting. 


Greſ]u timet ire licenti 4 
Ad matutinum noſtra Thalia Tov : 


Nothing ſo much proves the Truth of 
what I have ſaid, as the Sentiments that al- 
moſt all the World has of Verſes and Poers, 
We do not like them but when the Mea- 
ſure, the Choice of Words, the Harmony 
of Rhymes, the natural Connexion of the 
Verſcs and their particular Order, the Turn 
of Expretſion, and the Proportion well ob- 
ſerv'd in all thoſe Things, flatter our Ima- 
gination, and raiſe our Fancy, by the pre- 
{cnt Conformity they have with us. 

If thoſe Proportions are not wcll obſcrv'd, 
if the Expreſſions are mean, the Style per- 
plex'd, the Mzaſures falſe, they produce 
nothing 
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nothing but a Diſanance, which diſpleaſes 
and tires us by its Diſproportion. 


VL. 


With the good leave of our Poets, the 
whole Secret of their Art conſfiits in find- 
ing Terms, and ranging them in good Or- 
der. 

Ao Nift quod pede certo 
Differt Sermoni, Sermo merus. 


Tis moſt commonly the only Thing that 
diſtinguiſhes them. The Beauty of their 
Thoughts vaniſhes, almoſt as ſoon as you 
{trip them of the Beauty of their Expreili- 
ons. Lct us take one of the fineſt Places of 
any Poet, which we have been the mot 
charm'd with, and turn it into another 
Language, or into the ſame in other Terms; 
that very Place ſhall immediately loſe its Ex- 
cellency, and very often b:comes Mean and 


Dill, 


— Eripis ft 
Tempora certa, modoſq:; oY quod prius 07 = 
dine verbum eſt 

Peſt erius facias, praponens uitima primss. 
By which we ſce that Imagination has a 
Breater ſhare in Poetry than the Mind ; that 
tis Imagination that torms the noble Talent 
Of a Poet, and Which alone mares that SOrt 
of Wits. Not 
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Not that I deſign abſolutely to exclaim 
againſt all ſorts of Poetry, or declare my 
ſelf a ſworn Enemy of the Poets. I muſt 
own it, I eſteem. their Talent, and ſer a 
'Value on their fine Verſes. I am, like 
others, pleas'd with them, but they muſlt 
pardon me if I cannot acknowledge them 
to be what they are not, nor efteetn them 
more than they really deſerve. | 

There are two ſorts of Men who are al. 
ways oppoſing each other ; thofe who aim 
at Niceneſs and Delicacy, and thoſe who 
affet Soundneſs of Reaſon. The former 
laugh at the latter for their Pedantry, and 
theſe ſcorn the others for their want of (o- 
lid Judgment. Neither of 'em are much 
to blame; for Delicacy ought to be ſup- 
ported by Solidity, and this ought to be 
adorn.d with Delicacy. Without this Tem- 
perafient, the one ſeems Light and Ridicu- 
Jlous, and the other Wild and Enthu- 
ſlaſtick. 

This Diſpute is Chiefly carried on between 
the Philoſophers and Poets. The Philoſopher 
in the Peet's Opinion is nothing but a 
dreaming Dorard, and the Philoſopher thinks 
the Poet an airy Coxcomb. To put an end 
co this Controverſy, the Philoſopher ſhould 
be more Poliſh'd, and the Poet more Solid. 
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"Tis unreaſonable to think, that a grear 
Capacity and ſound Judgment is the only 
Qualification that is requir'd in ſolid and 
ſerious Works; and thar a neat Invention, 
and Delicacy will ſuffice in thoſe that are 
fine and agrecable. For both the one and 
the other would be exceedingly better and 
of greater worth, if Reaſon and Politeneſs 
goverh'd equally in them both ; and if we 
would endeavour to be Witty, without be- 
ing leſs Rational, or follow good Senſe, 
without being leſs Polite. 


VII. 


'What I have ſaid of a 7/it who values 
himſelf for his Poetry, 1 may almoſt ſay of 
him who pretends to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
his Eloquence, Their Talents are vey diffe- 
rent; yet they have this common to them 
both, that True Hit has ſcarce any thare in 
their Produtions. 'Tis only another Turn 
of Imagination, which diſtinguiſhes the 


.Orator from the Poet ; "tis another Manner 


of Surprizing, and Moving, which are the 
two principal Ends of a Vir, Whatever 
Talent he has to Compals them. 

As the Deſign of a Poet is to repreſent 
Things well, and to turn his Conceprions 
into lively and ſenſibly Images in his Verſe; 


Jo all the Skill of an Orator conliſts in giving 


you 
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you fine Draughts of his Imagination in 
his Eloquence. But as neither of them can 
draw (if 1 may uſe that Expreſſion) but af. 
ter the Images and Expreſlions ingrav'd in 
their Brain, and which properly they do 
but Copy ; they muſt of neceſlity ſtrongly 
apply their Minds to thoſe Images and. in- 
ccilantly look on them ; always inllav'd to 
their Imaginations, as well as guilry of ali 
the Violence they commit on Reaſon, and 
all the Diſorder they cauſe in the Mind, 
For if once they take their Imagination for 
their Guide, they muſt abſolutely follow it, 
and reſolve at the ſame time to fall into all 
its Errors, 

For this Reaſon we muſt not think it 
ſtrange, if their Paintings, (otherwile very 
fine) arc in reality ſo little Natural, and if 
thole we call Wits palm falſe and counter- 
tit Thoughts upon us. They ſcarcely {ex 
any thing but through thick Clouds raisd 
Dy their over-heated Imaginations in_their 
Minds ; that is, by the Impreſſions the A- 
nimal Spirits which are ſubtil and agitated 
ingrave in their Brain ; as I have already 
Explain'd it in Conformity to the Nature of 
the Fibres, the Diſpolition of the Blood. 
and Quality of the Ferments which mix 
with them, | 


VIII. There 
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VII. 


There are two ſorts of Eloquence, a True, 
and a Falſe one ; and there are two ſorts 
of Genius which put chem both in Pra&ice. 
Some apply themſelves as much, if nor 
more, to the Knowledge of the Matter they 
are to ſpeak of, than to the Manner ; and 
uſe all their Skill ro manage well their Sub- 
x rather than Imbelliſh ir. Others never 
penetrate into their Subject, but make it 
their whole Buſineſs to and out the manner 
and means of rendring it agreeable ; theſe 
labour rather to adorn than dive into ir, and 
take leſs care to diſcover what it is, than 
to diſguiſe it by making it appear what ir 
is not. 

We may eaſily diſcover the difference of 
thoſe ſorts of Eloquence, if we will but con- 
ider their principal Ends. True Eloquence 
has three, viz. to Inſtruct, Pleaſe, and Per- 
ſuade ; as a famous Orator handſomely ex- 
preſſes it. Ut Veritas pateat, ut Veritas pla- 
wat, ut Veritas moveat. Falſe Eloquence has 
alſo three Ends, viz. to Dazle, ro Touch, 
and Surprize. They abſolutely differ, both 
in their Ends and Ways. For-tho' both 
may very often equaliy Pleaſe and Per- 
ſuade, there is yet this Diflerence between 
them; that one is for the Pleaſure of the 

| F Scnſcs 
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Senſes and Imagination, and the other for 
the Pleaſure of the Mind. One perſuade 
by Reaſon, the other by Impreſſion. And 
becauſe neither of *em can attain their End; 
bur by aſidaoully applying themſclves tg 
fine Imaginations, and noÞle Deſcriptions; 
todo it eitectually, the one mult firſt bring 
forth the Products of Imagination with 
the Conceptions of the Mind, and compare 
the Images engraven in the Brain with the 
Clear Ideas of the Mind ; whereas the other 
ſubmits all ro the Information of the Senſe, 
and judges as Fancy leads him. 


I x, 


Let us now ſee if true Eloquence,ſuch asit 
ought to be in its natural Purity, whok 
Source is the Light of the Mind, and whict 
takes only from a well regulated Imaginai- 
on thoſe Helps that are neceſſary to pro- 
duce this Light, can be the part of a YVi. 

To ſolve this Doubr, we need only re 
fect upon the Works of ſeveral Men, eithe 
printed or ſpoken, even of thoſe, who, by 
i know not what good Fortune have gain 
the Admiration of the World. What fine 
Words! What Phraſes ! What Antitheſs! 
Whar Flights ! What Fire do we not find in 
their Orations! Bur, if we do bur ſerioull 
penetrate into the Bottom of them, we po 
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find it all to be but Emprineſs *. I ſhould 
never have dons, if I here were minded ro 
recite all the particular Examples of this falſe 
Eloquence, our Libraries would furniſh me 
with Volumes full of *em. Bur a few Re- 
feCtions will ſerve ro remark the Faults 


committed by theſe //its in their Pieces of 
Oratory, by which they propos'd to raifc 


their Reputation in the World. 
| When we ſay ſuch a Man 1s a Man of 
Eloquence, we mean one who produces Juſt 
Notions on the Subjc& he treats of ; who 
finds proper and genuine Reaſons for what 
he ſays; and who has the Art and Talent 
to explain them in a lively, but pure and 
clear manner to others. For after all, a 
Diſcourſe has no true Ornaments, but ſuch 
as are extracted from the Juftneſs of the 
Thoughts that compoſe it, from the Sound- 
neſs of the Reaſons that fupport it, and 
from the natural Manner of turning it. 
Thus we baniſh from true Oratory thoſe 
vain Imbelliſhments which disfigure it ; fuch 
as rambling and general Notions, weak 
and ſcatter'd Reaſons, uſ-l-is Digretlions, 
ſtrain'd Figures, and forc'd Compariſons ; 
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35n a Word, all thoſe Frothy Speeches full 
of nothing but Words, and little to the 
Purpoſe. A Man of VVit ſcems to me the 
moſt ſubject to fall into all theſe Errors and 
Extravagancics, as well in reſpe& of hi 
Stile as Thoughts, the two prinCipal Things 
xwhich ought to fix our Judgment either in 
reading, or hearing. 

As among thoſe who pretend to write, 
cither in Proſe or Verſe, a Wit is one thx 
makes the greateſt Efforts to ſhew and di. 
finguiſh himſclf by his Stile ; fo the Ambi. 
tion he has to write ſomething extraordi- 
nary makes him fall into two inevitable 
Errors, common to all vain afid prefump- 
tuous Authors, viz. Meannelſs and Confuſli- 
.on. Nicety, ard too trifling a Delicacy, 
inſenfibly entangles him ir®the firſt ; and 
the Sublime, or Admirable he affects, leads 
him into the other, according as his Ima- 
giration more or leſs hurries him to be 
Sublime or delicate, and he can never ex- 
preſs himſelf in a noble Stile, without 
iwelling, and in a Delicate without too 
much Nicety. 


X 


It the Works of a VVitty Man want the 
Graces of Plainneſs and Clearneſs of Style, 
we will find muck leſs Truth and Inſtruftion 
in his Sentuments, He 
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He that will not rcflc& on the Natural 


Knowledge which our Mind diſcovers as it 


were Within it {eIf, whenever he will ſeri: 
oully fix upon it; that will nor dive again 
into the firſt Principles, and thofe great and * 
firſt Truths on which depends the Certain- 
ty of all the reſt ; and who wil not bring 
back again to them that Chain of Refle&:;: 
ons Cuſtom obligecs us to make ; fuch a 
Man can never know any Truths with A#® 
ſurance, even of thoſe that are commonly 
receiv'd, He ſhall neither be well con- 
vinc'd, nor ſtrongly perſuaded” of” any 
Thing, not even of that which he belicv<cs 
he knows the beſt ; becauſe he only be. 
lieves .it but by Prepoileſſion ; without anp * 
other Foundation than what he builds on 
weak ConjeQures, ori the Authority of 0" 
thers, or the Opinion of the World. 

We ought” not therefore to expe any" 
Thing exccllent from an Auther,but in pro- 
portion as he is capable of making Reflei- 
ons. Now 11 leave you to Judge if a gid- 
dy fickle Imagination, and a falſe Dclicacy 
ever give a it the lciture to make any ſe- 
rious Reflections, 

Nevertheleſs he. is applauded, and 
eſteem'd by moſt Men, tho' Clearncis, the 
chief Beauty of any Diſcourſe ( as a great 
Orator tells us) is ſeldom ſeen in his Works, 
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and altho* he amuſes us either with unin« 
relligible Sruf or falſe Reaſoning, becauſe 
we are commonly ſuch Fools as to be plea- 
f.d with it. Thoſe pretended fine Things 
we find in them, the more Obicure they 
are, the more Beautiful they appear ; they 
fill the Imagination, or pleaſe the Mind ; 
which is the Reaſon that we either Admire, 
or Love them, 
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By the Admiration which arifcs from the 
Impreſſion made in the Brain by ſomething 
which appears very Extraordinary, or from 
the Surpriſe it produces in the Soul, the 
Animal Spirits diſpers'd in the Nerves, 
move with greater ſwiftnefs, ſo that Part 
of the Brain where the Impreſſion has been 
made, They augment and preſerve it, as 
long as their Motion laſts, and the Cauſe 
that produc'd it; keeping by Conſequence 
the Soul as it were in Suſpence, fo that it 
cannot in that Interval apply it felf to any 
Thing elfe. 

The ſame Effect 1s alſo wrought on a 
grear many hicen by thote choice Expreili- 
ons, fine Figures, pompous Deſcriptions, 
and bold Characters, which fill and adorn 
thoſe eloquent Orarzicns ſo much boaſted 
of, and of which one may ſay whar an 

An- 
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Fart 11. 1n Books. 103. 
Ancient Writer ſaid on the fame SubjeR, 
Plus ſonant quam valent ; biccauſe in cette, 
they 1m poſe upon us by thÞtonfus'd Noiſe 
they make. Tis impoifidle bur the falſe 
glittering that reigns in thoſe Diſcourſes 
muſt fill the Imagination of thoſe who read 
or hear them, by communicating a Moti- 
on to the Animal Spirits, proper to make 
an unexpected Imprelion in their Brain, 
and by this means ſurpriſe the Soul. 
Which continucs aitc&cd with the furprife 
ml the Motion of the Animal Spirits being 
weakncd, the Imprcſhon wears off, or 15 
not fo freſh; and rhen the Soul returns 
from its Surpriſe as it were from a Dream. 
By the Approbation which proceeds from 
the Impreſſion made on the Senſes by 
Things: that ſeem Pleaſant, and the ſweer 
Commotion they cauſc in the Soul, the Ani- 


| mal Spirits delicately agitated equally 


ſpread themſelves in the Brain, and the reſt 
of the Body,and pur into a Diſpoſition pre" 
per to produce Sentiments that flatrer and 
pleaſe the Soul, and which intice it towards 

thoſe ObjeRs that catis'd the Imprellion. 
The ſame Effect is made on the Minds of 
beau Monde, who are always more Scniible 
than Reaſonable, by that vain ſubtility of 
Thoughts, that we ſcr out with the name 
of Delicacy, that Contexture of fine Terms, 
F 4 char. 
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that Exouifite Mixture of Figures, that 
Turn of Expreſſion which ſeems Natural, 
but is not, thay Meaſure of Phraſes accom. 
pani'd with acertain Tone of the Voice; 
which makes a kind of Harmony that ric- 
kles the Ear; in one word, all thoſe falſe 
Flourithes we remark in the beſt receiv'd 
Writings, and which prepoſſeſs the World 
in favour of their Author. But when the 
lmpreſlion is once worn out, the Commo- 
tion of the Soul ceaſcs, and that pretended 
Beauty of Diſcourſe vaniſhes with the pre- 
poſleiling Pleafiue from whence it had its 
Original. _ 

INow this is the- whole Compaſs of a 
Wit's Talent, let him write in Verſe or Proſe, 
to Dazle by falſe Glitrering, or Prepoſleſs 
by Pleaſure ; without ſuffering the Light 
of the Mind or Reaſon to have any ſhare 
init, Thoſe Writings are like certain Wo- 


men, who pleale, tho' nor handfome, by. 


ſomething unaccountably Agreeable, and 
vw hich ſurpriſcs, tho''we cannot tell where- 
in thoſe Charms conſiſt. *Tis the ſame 
with Specches full of, uncommon Notions 
and lively Expreſſions, which pleaſe, bur 
leave us inthe Dark as to the Thing that 
makes us reliſh them. 
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I am not ſurpris'd, that a 7 ſhould in- 

'F deavour to gain himſelf a Reputation by 

ale ) bis Poerry or Rhetorick. As torthoſe two | 
1 Things do almoſt wholly depend on the 
1g | Imagination, he may promiſe himſclf ſue- 

ceſs from his natural Talent. - But that he 

ſhould take upon him to be an Hiftorian,,- 

4 | 20d pretend ro write Hiſtory, is an unpar- 
donable Temerity, becauſe nothing can Je 


M Amore Contrary to his Character. I do not. 
mean thoſe Books that go under the Name 
F of little H; Fories Or Romances, the chief De- 
ſ ſign of which is to amulc and pleaſe wit 
{G6 | fine Expreſſions and- Fictions, and there- | 
he | fore a ir may here come off with Honor, 
re | - But I mean #ories of States, or particp- 
). | lar Men illuftrious either by: their birth or 
= Merit. And I wonder, chicfly for theſe 


q rwo Reaſons; at* the Confidence of ccertain 
pretended- ts who- undertake 16 write 
ſuch Hifories. - Tke fiſt is, becauſe they are 
i2norant of: them ; and the fccond, Ur- 
' cauſe they are oblig'd to difguile that little 
Inſight they have in them. 

To make what we advanced 'plainer, 'tis 
necellary ro make ſume KefleRtions on F 


what we: commont}7 underitand by Hij#c- 
7y,. on the Manner of Studying it, 2+ 6D 
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the End we propoſe to our ſclves by that 
Study. 

I think I may ſafely ſay, that mo#t Men 
look upon Hiftory to be nothing elfc but a 
Relation of FaCts, a Heap of Names, and 
a long Colle&ion of Events ; thar all the 
Application it requires, Confiſts in retaining 
- the Names, bringing the Facts together, 
' and Charging the Memory with them, to 
Have 'em ready upon all Occaſions, fo as to 
make our ſelves acceptable in Compang 
and diſtinguiſh'd in the World. | 

In order to which we may obſerve, that 
people apply themſelves tro reading, and 
running over all the Hiſtorians one after 
4n0ther, both 4»cient and Modern, Good 
and Bad. As for Order they follow none, 
but regulate themſelves in that Point only 
as Ocgalicn, and certain Circumſtances of 
, Timze, require one Hifory to be more pre- 
{;:4it to them than another, and all this to 
Harter their Vanity to which they facritice 


every Thing. It we did not know the in-: 


fluence of humane Pride, we could hardly 
believe that Men ſhould judge fo ill of 
H:ftcry, and that they ſhould make fo mean 
an Uſe of it. Yet it 1s bur too Evident, 
ard the Error 1s no leſs General than 
Cxofs, 
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, Hiſtory comprechends the Knowledge of 
Times and Ages, the Alliances of Families - 
the Revolutions of States, and Intereſt of 
Princes, their Characters, memorabie Ati- 
ons, and the Means and Methods they im- 
ploy'd to execute them, as well as a Know- 


ledge of the Actions of ſeveral orher Men 


of Name and Repuration. And indeed 
the knowledge of thofe Things deſerves 
our Application. 

But the end we ought to propoſe to our 
felves hercin ſhould' be Inſt vftion and 
Knowledge, for we can propoſe nothing 
elſe to our ſelves by our Studies, but ro 
render our f{clves Experienced and Virtuous. 
If we go upon other Det:gns, they are in 
every reſpect Vain and Falſe, and we-can- 
not excuſe the Weakneſs of thole that are 
guilcy of them. 

If we make Knowledge and Virtue the 
{cope of our reading, H:jtcry comprechends 
every thing neccflary for fo great an End, 
'Tisa large Ficld where we may reap an 
infinite Number of excellent Lefſons, lett 
us by the Author, without defigning any 
{uch thing, who in thor Time wrote more 
for their o#n Honour than our Inftructt- 
ons; and nothing but our own ill manage» 
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ment can deprive us of ſo happy and fo 
plentiful a Harveſt, _ 

The firſt falſe Step they. who deprive 
themſelves of this Advantage make, is when 
thcy ſuppoſe they have pertorm'd their Dy. 
ry, by burdening they Memory with abun. 
dance of Chronology, in giving a punctual 
Account” of Families, from the higheſt 
down to the loweſt Branch; in filling their 
Minds with'a Series of Occurrences, as dif. 
- ficalt tobe retain'd as they are ill digeſted, 
Ait this cannot butdarken the Mind inſtead 
of inlightning it, and load us inſtead. of 
inſtructing us: | 

On the cuntrary; by the End every one 
ought to propoſe rochimfelf in his Studies, 
'ris eaiie ro Judge that nothing but a ſert- 
ous Attention, can give us that Profit we 
might otherwiſe expect from the ſtudy of 
Hiffbry... This Study does not conliſt, in 
reading Zl;ffery fimply to farisfie the Curio- 
ſity we bave to know what was aCtedin for- 
iner Ages ; but rather to have an Occaſion 
of' comparing the Paſt with the Preſent, 
with reiation to the Time to«come. In 
this the great Advantage we receive from 
Hitcry Ronliits, as weil in relation to the 
Mind, as.ivthe Heart. Which 1s thus. 
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XIV. 
We know that to what Science ſoever 


'weapply our ſelves, a good Wit, good In- 


ſtruEtions, and Induſtry are neceſlary Con- 
ditions to make us Proficients in it, and that 
good Maſters are any Help to us to re- 
move the Difficulties we meet with. Bur, 
with all thoſe Diſpoſitions and helps, we 
cannot fully maſter-ic, till after a great Ap- 
plication and long Exerciſe. Let our Be- 
ginning'be never ſo promiſing,our fucceed- 
ing Care never ſo great, nothing bur a con- 
ſummate Experience can make a great Man. 

Hiſtory {applies the defect of Age and 
Experience in Meirthat make a good Ule of 
it; I mean ſuch as can judge of what && 
to come by what's paſt, and to regnlate the 
preſent both by the'one and the other; 
which is the moſt conſiderable Benefit of 
this Science. Thoſe thar neglect this Ad- 
vantage, Or are not Capable of taking it, 
had beſt lay aſide this Study, how good ſoc- 


ver their Memory may be to retain what 


they read. 

Our: Mind is fall of Diihculties and 
Clouds which darken ir,andthartTroublethte 
moſt acute Men meet with in great Enter- 
prifcs, docs'bur roo much prove the Weaic- 
neſs of. our Unger{tandings The: Knovw- 

ledge 
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ledge of Hifory may help to diſſipate thoſe 
Clouds, not only by fctting before our 
Eyes an infinite Variety of Events and par- 
ticular Aﬀairs, but by giving us an Occaſion 
to penetrate into the moſt hidden Cauſcs of 
Events by Reflections, and fo enabling us to 
diſcover the ſecret Springs of Aﬀairs, their 
Morives and Inducements, with the Con- 
texture thar ſerves to Juſtify them. What 
ſignifies it for a Man to know what is paſt, 
if he be ignorant of the Reaſons and Cau- 
ſesof it ? he only ſatisfies his Curiofity, and 
keeps himſelf in Ignorance. 

What is paſt canneither ſerve the preſent 
nor what is to come, any ocherwits than 
by the Coherencies we diſcover between 
what is already done, and what may be 
done. Thoſe Coherencies - are different, 
Some outward, fuch as ſhew apparent re- 
ſemblances between the Things we com- 
pare. Others inward, ſuch as are inherent 
in the very Body of the Subject, of Cau- 
fes and Circumitances, and theſe diſcovcr 
perfc&t Reſemblances. For the Diſcovery 
therefore of theſe Coherencies we ougin 
to fſcarch into the very Bottom, without 
ſidyping at the Surface, And nothing but 
rhiy particular Diſcovery-of the Ground 
anA Bottom of Things, can ſupply ths 
place of Experience, and make Hiſto- 

ry, 
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ry, as to the Mind, ſupply the DefeRts of 
Age. Ao 

XV. 


Since Hzfory is full of great and manifold 
Examples of Prudence, Generofity, and 
Vertue, the Heart may improve it ſelf as 
well as the Mind. Has any Thing fo muck 
Power over us as Example ? Does it not per- 
ſuade us a hundred times more than all the 
Eloquence of the Orators? If. this has the 
Force to move us, Example which is more 
powerful, often hurries us away without 
giving us time to recollect our ſelves, 

But, whereas good Exampl:s are for the 
moſt part mix'd with bad, and theſe make 
as great, if not a greater Impreſſion on us 
than the others, therefore an exquiſite 
Judgment is requir'd to ayoid the tecond, 
and follow the firft. Precipitation in this 
Caſe is dangerous, and would be apt to - 
hurry us into Miſtakes. 'Twovld make us - 
find in Hiſtory Fewel to inflame our Pathons, 
inſtead of Means to inoderate them. 

Nor muſt we be upon our Guard againſt 
bad Examples only, for in ſome Scnſc good 
ones may prove injurious. We may ad- 
mire great Examples, without pretending 
to follow them ; ſome we may both c!tcen? 
and follow, bur there are none vic Can 1n 
all rcſpc&ts imit2re. Tho' 
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Tho' we often diſcover what will þe, or 
ought to be done, by what is already paſt, 
and may determine our ſclves by the Ex- 
ample of others ; yet there is ſomething ve- 
ry fingular in Facts, which alters the Spe. 
cies, and'requires a prudent regard. Capa- 
City is requiſite in every Thing, -but not 
every where the ſame. For which Reaſon 
one of the greateſt Politicians of our Age 
did not require an entire and exa&t Know- 
ledge of Hiſtory in a States Man, bur only 
a general Inſight into it ; becauſe, ſaid he, 
the Occaſions and Circumſtances not being 
the ſame ar all -times, he-is more to be 
eſteem'd*for the Penetration of his Mind, 
than for his Knowtedge. He might have 
ſaid more ; for Accidents and Circumſtzn- 
ccs are-ſometimes the ſame, and yet the E- 
vents vary.. So-that, to avoid Miſtakes, we 
muſt be yery wary and c:rcumſpect; and 1 
defy. the moſt happy” Memory furniſh'd 
with the fineſt Paſſages of Hiſtory, to keep 
one from-being miiled, 


XVI. 

If this Science can make a good-Politician, 
if it inſtru&s one how to live like a Man of 
Konour,..and to govern himſelf 2g a wil 
ana Prudent Man-; it muſt-be granted, that 
this happens -only. when: 'tis well ungar- 
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ſtood by the Mind, and acquir'd by Refle- 
tions. Imagination and Memory are no 
more requitire to i1,than tofix our Thoughts 
on what we examine, or to bring into our 
Mind what has been formerly examin'd by 
us ; which is done. much eafter by RefleCti- 
on, than by bare Reading without it. For 
tis certain that RefleRion is a mighty Help 
to make us Remember, and that Judgment 
is a very great Aſſiſtant to Memory ; tho' 
as I have formerly obſerv'd 'tis of little Help 
tothe Judgment, and may in one Sence be 
an Hindrance to it. | 

'Twould be over-ſtraining the Point, to- 
ſay on this Hypotheſis, that a happy Me- 
mory is no good Quality. for the: ſolid 
learning of Hfory. Bur that it is not the 
beſt, nor the moſt neceſſary, and that it is 
not the Quglity we ought to make moſt Uſe 
of to arrive at the perfe&t Knowledge of 
Hiſtory, is a Truth not to be denicd. 

The Knowledge of the World is alſo 
one of the moſt conſiderable Advantages 
we can reap from Hifory; but it is becauſe 
that Science has its Principle in the Know- 
ledge of Man, and that Hiſtory gives us 
perfectly that Knowledge. I mean a Moral 
Knowledge, rather than Metaphyſical, a- 
bout which the Philoſophers raiſe endleſs - 
Diſputes, 

The. 
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Tne World is a Multitude compos'd of 
People, made almoſt like Machines re- 
{cmbling each other, but with very diffe. 
rent Motions and Actions, A Man cannot 
know the World without knowing thofe 
People, together with the different Mo- 
tives that make them ACT; and, as the 
Whole is ſcarce to be known without a par- 
ticular Knowledge of its Parts, fo we can 
have no perte&t Knowledge of the World, 
without a previous Knowledge of the Men 
who compoſe it. 

Hiſtory affords us true Paintings of Men's 
Hearts, ſuch as repreſent it to the Life, 
that ſhew us what 'tis, and whar *tis Capa- 
ble of. Ir lays open the Paſſions of Man, 
and draws 'em more lively than thole learn- 
ed Works that Authors have written. 

It teaches us to know what Tmagination 
ſupported by Paſſion can do, and whar the 
Motions of this are, when aCtuared by the 
other. We alſo know by it what Reaſon 
Can, or cannot do, together with its 
Strength and Weakneſs. The Man and the 
Hero appear there, and we diſcover the fe- 
cret Springs which make them act, in 
ſpight of the vain Diſguiſe made uſe of to 
hide them. The Life of Man is too ſhort 
to make all theſe Diſcoveries in thoſe we 
{ze and converſe with during our ”-_ 
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here ; we muſt, as it were lengthen, and 
tretch ir our, by Joining to it thoſe Men's 
Lives who are gone before us, and make 
them ferve inſtead of Old Age to us, which 
only can defend us from the Ignorance and 


I Surprizes of Youth. Hiſtory lays before us 


all thoſe Lives, not ſo much to content our 
Curiof!ty, as to fill our Hearts with excel- 
kent Maxims of Politicks and Morals, to 
regulate thereby our Conduct. 

Converſation alone makes not an excel- 
lent Man ; the uſe of Books alone, much 
leſs. To acquire that Quality, we muſt 
know how to mix thoſe two Things with 
Diſcretion, obſerve what paſſes in the 
World, and refle& upon what has been 
done. To Hiſtory we muſt join our own 
experience, I mean a true, faithful and ex- 
at Hiſtory, ſuch as is the Work of ſome 
faithful knowing Hiſtorian ; not a difguis'd 
and fabulous Hifory which has receiv'd as 
many Alterations, as it has employ'd Pens, 
and comes from a ſuſpected and prejudiced 
Author. | 


XVIL 


As for the Order and Method commonly 
obſerv'd in this difficult Study, it ſeems to 
me very different from what ought to be 


tollow'd ; Men being for the moſt part Sul | 
ed 
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ded in it by their Capricio and Fancy, 
Some are for reading Hiſtory over and over, 


it being a Thing as it were impoſlible but. 


that the Mind muſt retain ſomething out of 
ſo muclr Variety. Others would have us 
read all forts of Books indifferently, art leaſt 
to accuſtom our ſclves to: Books and Read- 
ing, but wherein Hes the Excellency, to 
read much, and make no Advantage by-1? 
Ignorance is doubtleſs preferable ro ſuch 
Learning that is more proper to Corrupt 
the Heart than to inſtruct the Mind. 

Tho' we curſorily run over althe His: 
r71ans, and read all their Books; tho" by a 
wonderful and amazing Strength of Me- 
mory we can remember all we read, yet 
we may ſtill be very far from underſtaning 
Hiſtory, as knowing as we may ſeem to aps 
pear in it to the Eyes of the Vulgar, who 
are always ignorant and eaſy to be furpriz'd: 

Whatever Advantage one mey reap from 
this Science, how great ſoever his Genius 
may be, he will not be much the wilcr fer 
it, unlets he makes ſome Difference between 
Knowing or Remembting after he has read, 
and Underſtanding. or Judging after he 
has examin'd. | 

A Man of Wit, with all his Genias, his 
lively, ſtrong, and capacious Imagination, 
and his happy Memory, is ——— far 
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from underſtanding Hiſtory, becauſe he is 
endow'd but with rhe leaſt part of thoſe ne. 
ceſlary Diſpoſitions for that Study, and is 
incapable of the Principal ones. 

What I have ſaid of Hiſtory, of the Man- 
ner of learning it, and of the End Men 
ſhould propoſe to themſclves in that Study, 
being compar'd with what our Men of 
Wit think of it, the Method they uſe to 
underſtand it, and the End they propoſe to 
themſelves by ir, does viſibly make it appear 
how incapacitated they are to write Hitery, 
and how raſh to undertake a Work they 
know ſo little of, and are not in a Condi- 
tion ro underſtand. 

A great "Capacity of Mind, a ſtrong Pe- 
netration to diſcover the Truth of Things, - 
and a.competent Sincerity to ſpeak it, are 
Qualities abſolutely neceſlary for a good Hi- 
forian. How many do we hnd thus quali- 
ted? Moſt of them want Capacity, for 
want of RefleQting ; a great many Sinceri- 
ty, becauſe they want Liberty. Slaves to 
their Reputation , I will not ſay to their 
Intereſt, and ſeduc'd by their YYir, they 
take leſs Care to write the Truth, than to 
Flatter and write finely. They are led by 
common Opinion , and guided by a falſe 
Politencſs. 


On 
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On this Subje& I ſhall remark a particu. 
lar Fault of our Man of Mt, viz. that he 
ſeldom writes bur at other Mens Coſt and 
Labour. He has the Conſcience to appro- 
priate to himſclf what does not belong tg 
him, and the Secret to make it paſs for his 
own. As great a Tra»ſcriber as he is, he 
gives his Works the Air of Originals, by 
which he impoſes on Mankind. He chan: 
ges, turns, and diſguiſes, and fo alters the 
Matter, that he ſcarce leaves any Title to 
the Proprictor, by which he may defend his 
Right. Bur, ſhould we take it to picce,, 
and ( according to the Law of Nature ) 
reſtore to every one what belong'd unto 
him, what would there remain in this Pl 
giary ? a new Turn of Expreſlion, a few 
Choice Words, another Style and way f 
Expreſſion. This 1s all we can allow him, 
and in Effc&t "ris all that belongs to him, 
appears by thoſe numerous Volumes of 
ſtragling Hiſtories, which ſome certain //it 
expole every day to the World, and which 
owe the Succeſs they have for a Time, 
merely to the Charms of Novelty. 


XVIII. 


If amongſt our W7:s ſome value then- 
ſelves for Poetry, ſome for Oratory, others 


tor Hiſtory, there are ſome who vainly an 
ten 
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trend to all three ; and tho' they will nor 
give themſclves the Trouble ro write, yer 
gain Eſteem by a Sort of Learning, which 
according to them confiſts in knowing the 
Poets, and underſtanding other 4nthors, but 
*moſt of all the Ancient and Modern Hiſto- 
rians, \t will not be improper therefore to 
mak& ſome few RefleEtions on the uſe ſome 
of our Wits make of this Science, and for 
which they value themſelves under the ſpe- 
cious Name of fine Learning. The Know- 
ledge of the Belles Lettres is, of all Sciences + 
the moſt generally purſued, and cultivared 
by all ſorts of People that pretend the leaſt 
to Learning. 'Tis what is firſt raught our 
Youth, whatever Imployment they are de- 
fign'd for ; and if ſome afterwards {light it 
as an Amuſement proper only for Youth, 
others find ſuch Delight in it, as to make 
it the ſerious Occupation of their whole 
Lives. 

The Mathematickt, Philoſophy, Phyſick, 
Law, and Divinity, divide Learned Men 
between them: But all of them 2gree in 
their Pretentions to the Belles Lettres, Eve- 
ry Man ſets up for it, none undervalue it, 
and if any one has made bur a little pro- 
greſs in it, *tis rather imputed to the DefeCt 
of his Memory, than his Remiſineſs to in- 
icuct himſelf in ir, 

4:5 From 
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From all this a Man wou'd be apt to in- 
fer, that this Science muſt needs be of a 
wonderful Advantage, and that we have 
ſome great Deſignson foot, when we make 
it our ſole Imployment. Bur if we conli- 
der the Merhod us'd to attain it, we may 
well be ſurpris'd, that we can't diſcover 
what End Men propoſe to themſelves by 
this Study, and we ſhall have Reaſon to be- 
lieve that moſt bf them take it up without 
any End at all. 

We put into the hands of Children, Poets 
and other Authors, to explain and learn by 
Heart. We force them to this Study by 
Puniſhments, or intice them by Rewards, 
They apply themſelves to it for a conſide- 
rable Time ; then reſt there, withour con- 

ſidering what their Study ought to tend to, 
nor of what Uſe it may be to them hereaf- 
rer. If we ask the School- kh. = , Who 
ought to give us fatisfaCtion in this point, 
what their Delign is in their Imploymentr, 
they tc!l us, ſomerimes, *ris only to exerciſe 
the Memory of Youth, ſometimes to accu- 
ſtom them betimes to love Booksand Read- 
ing, and in ſhort, to give them an univer- 
ſal and general Knowledge of Things. 

Thele are yery general, and indeed vegy 
Childiſh Ends; and I do not admire, that 
they who know no other, ſhould think 

this 
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this pretended Science only fit for a College, 
and the Imployment of School-boys. 

Thoſe who take a Pride to ſtudy ir, after 
another manner, and to make it of greater 
Ufe ; who pretend by the Help of it ro be 
reckoned among the Learned, and gain a 
Reputation among the rs of the World, 
find Gut more noble Advantages by it. Of 
which this is not the leaſt, that by this 
Learning they acquire a Politencfs of Mind 
not to be had any other Way, how great 
ſoever their Narural Parts may be.* 

Theſe Men doubtleſs are in the right. 
Learning poliſhes and inſtructs the Mind, 
gives 4 reliſh to good Things, and infpires 
a delicacy of Fancy. 'Tis chiefly by thoſe 
Induccments that this Science is of ſuch an 
Univerſal Uſe, and that this ſame Study, 
which ſeems molt ro favour of School-learn- 
ing is that which diſtinguiſhes us the moſt 
from a Pedant. 

I do therefore agree as tothe End, but 1 
cannot approve of the uſual Means made 
uſe of to arrive at it. Whilſt Men will con- 
tent themſelves with reading carelefly rhe 
Peets and all other Authors without Judg- 
ment and Choice, only to know what Sub- 
xs they have treated of, in what Time 
they wrote, and the Names of thofe Per- 
lons they diſcours'd of ; whilſt they ſhall 

G think 
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think they have done enough if they have 
fairhfully - retain'd a few. Apophthegms 
which they don't underſtand,or ſome Verſes, 
or ſome whole Pages of a Book 1ll digeſted ; 
and that they will value themſelves, for re. 
citing with aſſurance what they never 
tearn'd but confuſedly ; As 1t 1s no more 
chan the Eta of a happy Memory, ſo the 
pretended Advantage of 10 trivial a Know- 
ledge will be but a ridiculous Vanity, an 
Accompliſhment more becoming a Pedant 
than a Gentleman. 

Bur if on the contrary, according to the 
Example of thoſe ingenious Grecians whoſe 
Learning and Politeneſs has rerder'd their 
Nation Famous, Men would make ufe of 
this Science bur to poliſh what may be 
rough and courſe in their Nature, to in- 
ſpire more Cclicate Thoughts, and give the 
Mind a more noble and cxcellent Impreſli- 
on ; As that will be the Effect of well di- 
geſted Learning, fo the Fruit of this Science 
will be much more exquiſite, and the Sci. 
ence it ſelf more efteem'd. 
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In this we ought to agree with all Men 
of Judgment, that the Knowledge of hu- 
mance Learning 1s proper to Ingenious Men 
but we' mult alſo confels, that it is fome- 

times 
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times the Occupation of Blockheads, by the 
ill uſe which may be made of ir. 

| To ſtore up in ones Memory a confus'd - 
7 | Heap of Paſſages of Authors, and Sentences 
of Poets ; to repeat very often in Conver- 


in fation a Latin Verſe of one of the anciear 
he || £975 when we have juſt heard one of the 
y. | Company fay the fame thing very natural- 
" ly in Engliſh ; to butic our felves in what 
wy place we found the Sentence we quoted, and 


of which. we have forgot the Aurbor, ra- 
ther than conſider if ir be to the purpoſe, 

he |. ; Y LS 

rl the blind fide of this Science, and we 

- | cannot but very much deſpiſe ir, if look'd 

upon' with this Diſadvantage. But to read 

by with Reflexion, to diſtinguiſh the true 
from the falſe, the good from the ill, ro pe- 


» netrate with Judgment into the real Senſe 
: of an Author, to accuſtom ones felt inſen- 


- | fibly ro the Delicacy that a Poet inſpires, to 
1 | reliſh the real Charms and reje& the falſe, 
and never to talk in Company but to the 
purpoſe and with Diſcretion; to forgct 
ſometimes the fine Expreifions we admire 
in an Author, ard ftick only to bis Traths, 
and ſo get an Habir of Policenels and Inge- 
nuity; In a word, to be le{s carctul of load- 
ing our Memory, than forming our Mind, 
is the right Uſe of Leacning, and thar 
" | Which makes the whole value of it. 
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E do not fear to fay it, we ſee very Few 
who.turn it to this good Uſe. A Wit par- 
. ticularly ſhews he never knew the Impor- 
tance of it, who applies himſelf to it only 
co fill his Imagination, exerciſe his Memo. 
ry, and fo paſs for a Nice and Ingenious 
Man, without being either. What may 
be he never underſtood is, that there is a 
falſe Delicacy to be avoided, and a vain Po- 
lireneſs ro be fear'd. *Tis neceſlary to give 
to the Mind thoſe Ornaments and Graces 
which are not natural to it, ro which Learn- 
ing contributes more than any Thing elle, 
But we ought to take care, that by endea- 


vouring to poliſh ir, we do not weaken it, . 


and that roo much Delicacy do's not ren- 
der it Little or Effeminate. *'Tis with the 
Mind as with any fine Pieces of Workman- 
ſhip; which become weak and brittle by 
being too nicely wrought, The laſt ſtroke 
of the Carver's Chiſcl very often ſpoils all 
his Work, and Experience ConVInCes us, 
that many Men have corrupted their Judg- 
ments and Fancy by rwo much refining 
them. . 


XX. 
'Tis common enough with thoſe who 
yalue themſclves for their Learning, to be 


more touch'd with a fine Imprethiion than 
with 
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with the Thing expreſſed, tho' perhaps 
more Admirable than the Expreflion it fe!f 
The Reaſon is, that, if they have Senfe 
enough to be charm'd with the Expreſlion, 
they Have not Judgment enough to pene- 
trare into the Goodnets of the Thing, ex- 
preſſed. Their Fancy is too dclicare, and 
roo much poliſhed to be Solid; they have 
taken away its Force, under pretence of 
rendiing it more Polite. Thus nothing 
ſeems fine ro them but what agreeably 


moves and delights, and rhey rake notice 


of nothing. but what ſhines and. furpriſes, 
not conſidering that the Ornaments Men 
make uſe of to imbelliſh their Difcourſe, 
let them be of whart-nature they will, ſhould 
be regarded only, but as ſo many Charms 
which draw us to a ſtricter and nearer Con- 
ſideration of thoſe Things, either to know 
them, or make them uſeful. *Tis the Road 
that leads us to it, but 'tis a mighty Weak- 
neſs to ſtop there. 

I am not of the Opinion of thoſe moroſe 
and ſevere Criticks, who condemn every 
Thing that has bur the Air of politenefs. 
afid neatneſs of Fancy ; who forbid us 
to alrer any thing from that rough and de- 
form'd State wherein Nature left it. A. 
State they admire the more, as beſt agree- 
ing with the groſineſs and coarſneſs of their 
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Minds ; as if the Works of Nature were ſo 
accompliſh'd, thar Art mutt he ſtill, and 
have nothing to do. When Beauty it {elf, 
in order to gain admiration, is found to 
borrow Ornaments, which raiſe and ſet 
out its Charms. And ſo the Mind ought 
ro turn its Thoughts in ſuch a Manner as 
may raiſe and make them better reli{h'd 
. and eſteem'd, Without this help, 'twou!d 
ve like Gold mix'd with the Farth, which 
keeps it from our Sight, and intirely hides 
ts Luſtre, 

Having ſaid in another Place, that Ima- 
gination makes the fincneſs and.delicacy of 
the Mind, twould be :giving my fclt the 
Iye to diſapprove the good Uſe one may 
make of it, and to rejcct all fort of Polite- 
neſs, either in Speaking or Writing, fince 
it would be to retrench the Eife&s, when 
we have admitted the Cauſc. The Imagi- 
nation, like a skilful Workwoman, who 
chufcs the beſt Methods to pur her Detign 
in hand, makes uſe of Books, as neceilary 
InſtrunintsTto give a finenels and politcncis 
to the Mind, which 1s to be attain'd no 
other Way. go" 

But I have already ſaid ir, and I fay it 
again, that, if the Mind wants Penetration 
and Judgment , if Reaſon is not advis'd 
with 1n all Things, it it does not always 

march 
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march at the head, it Imagination gcrs 
the ſtart, or does not con{ult it, all Deli- 
Cacy 1s Vain, the Charms fallacious, and 
can only pleaſe the Vulgar, 2nd Aicn of no 
Penctration. 

A Man of I/it, who fots forth thoſe 
Charys with {9 much Confdunce in 2! 
Companies whatſocvcr , may ſometimes 
ſurpriſe by a falſe Politencfs, which makes 
him skiltully diſguiſe his own Weakr w 
ro himſclf, "9p hide i from others ; bur 
we perceive it 2t lalt through all irs [D - 
ences ; a the Remark I have o'er, 
made, that the Man of #7: is not a 1; 
at all times, nor before all forts of Þer- 
ſons, is enough of it ſelf ro raiſe th- 
Doubr, or take off the Mask. The Mod: 
of it changes, as that of Cloaths in France, 
Our ancient Authors do not {cem lets Fan- 
taſtical ro us by fome Piece: of Wir they 
have left us, than by the Habirs they wore. 
Their Puns, Equivocations, Sentences, and 
certain merry Tales which were the cho1- 
celt Productions of their 7/ir, for the mol 
part,. are as much our of Faſhion, as their 
Rufts and round Brecchcs, So will the #7; 


of our Time be c_—_ -d as that of former 


Ages was for this ; ans future Ages per- 
haps will be ſarpric'd d, how 'twas pollible 
for us tro be plcas'd v.i ich it. 
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How can a Man of #7 aſſure himſclf of 
a more happy Deſtiny, when he can ſcarce 
promiſe himſelf a better at preſem? If 
lik'd here, he is diſſiked elſewhere ; if ap- 
plauded to day, twill be own'd a miſtake 
ro morrow. As. his whole Study is to 
pleaſe the Fancy, fo Men judge of it only 
by Caprice. He 1s but {lighted or extol- 
Iced, as the Blood is more coagulared, or 
rarefhied , more heated, or Chilled. Men 
are the ſame is re{pc& of Wir, as of Co- 
lours. As the livclicit Colours pleafe them 
at one time, the dulleſt art another ; fo they 
are ſometimes for the lofty and ſublime, 
and ſometimes for the plain and natural. As 
for what Comes from a Man of Judgment, I 
find the World is not fo changeable, being 
as it were forced to eſteem him, in any 
State or Condition, tho' ſomewhat coldly. 
An Argument that the Imagination is not 
very well ſatisf'd with the honour we pay 
9 Reaſon. 
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XX 1. 
I make, you fee, a great difference be- 
rween Reaſon, and Fancy. All the World 
talks of this, and would have ut in Per- 
feCtion, and no Man explains what it is. 
For ought I know, it may be one of thoſe 
Things we ſhould make more obſcure by 
at- 
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attempting to define it. 


in Books. 


Iz 


If I may tell my 


Thoughts of it, it ſeems to me a confus'd, 
but natural Sentiment of the Soul, which 
moves independantly trom its other Lights. 
This Sentiment is caus'd by the Conformi. 
ty there is, between the Imagination or. 
the Senfes, and the ObjeRs offered unto' 
them ; becauſe the Impreſſion the Objects 
make on the Bodies is naturally follow'd 


| by Sentiments of the Soul, agreeable or 


difagreeable, according to the Confor- 


mity between the Soul 


jects. 


and thoſe Ob- 


But whatever is meant by Fancy, this 


we muſt agree in, that it | 
and right, any farther chan it is conform- 
able ro Reaſon, and follows ir cloſe ; nor 
can a Man be ſaid to have a good Fancy, 
but when he loves nothing bur what is 


cannot be good 


True, Natural, and Tuſt. Whatever is Falſe 


or Confus'd, withoum citker: Clearne1s or 


Reaſon, is Naught, and ought to be fo- 


elteem'd, if our Fancy be not denrav'd, 


But 'tis very f{cldom that: Fancy- which 


rings from the Diipoſitions: of the Body 
bject ro ſo many alterations, agrees with 


Reaſon Which is always unitorm; 1 mean, 
that conf.is'd Sentiments and a clear Under- 
ſtanding ſhould hold rogether. Nor is it 
a matter of Wonder that what —_y 
rOMmy 


\ 
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from Fancy, having a Dependancy on the 
Body, ſhould be liable ro ſo great alterati- 
ONS, nothing bur Reaſon being Immutable 
of it felf 

In Effet, good Senſe which makes us 
diſcourſe like reaſonable Men, is the 
ſame that made the Ancients ſpeak ratio- 
rally alſo. Humour, Fancy, and Faſhi- 
ons may Change ; but Reafon is the fame 
1 all Ages, and knows no V: iciſſitude. 

We mult thercfore of ; hecelhs reliſh the 
ancient Auth:rs, where they write good 
Senſe; we-need not fear r he UG 
Dy. thole who fhall come after us, if we 
Write after the fame manncr. | 

Every Thing thar cornes from a Man of 
Wit 15 much more Picaling, becautc it moves 
Men more lively, 6ut it docs not pleaſe lon 
A Man of Tudgment pleaſes nor {0 much, 
becauſe he does not touch fo ſenſibly, but 

nen he always pleaſcs. 
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od in the PUP lick, and Latruſts oy With Afe 
fits of State. For indeed thete two OCc- 
capations imploy the greatell pz rt of Man 
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kind. Of which two forts of In 


2-H; in my Opinion 1s very little Ccapablc, 
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no more than of thoſe Inſtruftions that 
might be given him upon that Subje&. 
For the moſt part thoſe who have the 
Reputation of 7/;ts in the World, want 
rwo Qualities which are abſolutely necelſ- 
ary to make a compleat and able Man ; viz, 
Force and Liberty of Mind. They want 
Force, fince too conſtant application to Bu- 
fineſs tires them, and it 1s not in their 
Power to beſtow a ſerious Attention on 
what they are about ;- cither the ſprightli- 
neſs and fire of their Minds do's tranſport 
them beyond the Bounds of Attention, or 
a falſe netion of Delicacy makes them neg- 
Jet it. They alſo want Liberty of Mind, 
or at leaſt are almoſt incapable of. uling it; 
for being Hafty and Inpatient, they judge 
without examining, and decide without 


making Reflexions. Accuſtomcd to pals. 


over every Thing . lightly and without pe- 


Actration, their Tongues run before their 


Wir, and are eaſily prepoficfſed, becauſe 
they will not allow chemſclves time ro con- 
ſider. Se that they have two Qualities dia- 


m«trically oppolte ro Ability in Aﬀairs, 


that is, want of Application and. Raſhneſs, 
ar. Prejudice. 
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'The natural Diſpoſition of a Srupid Man, 
tho' very contrary to that of a Yi, renders: 
a Man every jot as uncapable for the ma- 
nagement of Afﬀairs, If the Thoughts of 
the one are foo diſlipated, the other is roo: 
flow. One ſpoils all by roo much Aion, 
the other by roo little ; and both the one 
and the other want- Perſeverance. 

The Stupid (1 mean one in the moſt 
common S1gnification, there being ſeveral 
ſorts of them as well as of VY:ts) is always: 
timorous and cautious, dares neither un- 
dertake nor d0 any Thing ; not unlike Men: 
that travel an unfrequented Road, who are 
apprehenſive of every Thing, becauſe they 
ſce nothing: that can” remove their Fears. 
He prefers Eaſe to Buſineſs, and is incapa- 
ble of any Employment, by Reaſon of two 
Defects which are natural to him, viz. In- 
activity and Diſtruſt. 

Yer all Things have their different Aﬀpect, 
and nothing 1s ſo exactly. uniform; bur 
ſhews different Sides. We muſt therefore 
apply our ſelves to:know them thoroughly, 
before we pretend to judge of them. Which 
a:VVit, and one that is Stupid, cither don't 
do. at all; or elfe do ir:ill.. 1t-ſeems therefore 
to be the peculiar Talent:ofi a Manof Fudg- 


ment, . 
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ment, who alone keeps a juſt Medium be- 
tweer theſe two Extreams, worthily to ac- 
quirt himſelf in this Aﬀair. On the one 
hand Penetration improves his Strength of 
Reaſon, and on the other Moderation pre- 
ſerves to him its Liberty. Thus both re- 
{erv'd and vigilant, he undertakes without 
Temerity, and goes 0n with Afſurance. He 
turns Things on every Side, beholds them 
in every Part, and ſocarries along with him 
wo cflential Difpolitions for the Manage- 
ment of Aﬀairs, viz. Application and Judg- 
ment: One is the Effect of the Strength, 
the other of the Liberty of his Mind whict 
are as it were the general Perfections, from 
whence all the orher ſpring, and wherein 
his tris Merit wholly conſiſts. 

Bur this CharaCer is 10 oppoſite,to that 
of a Vit, that we never find them re-uni- 
red in one and the fame Perſon. To ralk 
indiffcrently and ſ{aperticially of all Things, 
is very different trom Giving into tne bot- 
rom of them. 'o ſhew Subtlery and Cun- 
ning in Contu!rations, is not unravelling 
and reſolving Aifairs. The Gift of diſcour- 
ing agreeably 15 quite 2a different Talent 
from that of making judicious Reflections, 
The Natural Diſpolitions of the one make 
him uncapable of thoſe Things. which fit 
and prepare him far others. To make a 

Man: 
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Man of ſprightly /Viz, the Humours muſt 
be brisk and in Motion, and the Animal 
Spirits full of Fire and Heat. Whereas a 
cold Blood with a greater Portion of 
Phlegm, and a well regulated Courſe of 
Animal Spirits, are proper tor Men of good 
Senſe : Whoſe Character it is to be quick- 
ſighted in their Deliberations, conſtant in 
their Reſolutions, unſhaken in their Enter- 
prizes, well inform'd what Party they are 
to take upon all Occations, and conſequent- 
ly more cautious in their Choice. 

he othcrs Character on the contrary, is 
to be ſhort ſighted in their Views, prepoſ- 
ſe{s'd by their Deligns, as Raſh ro refolve, 
as Weak to execute. How vaſt is the Dif- 
ference | One 1s brisk and lively, and the 
other thoughttul and judicious; One has a 
ſharp agreeable Wir, the other good 21d 
ſolid. Which doubtleſs gave Occ" 
a great Politician of our Times t 
theſe rwo forts of Wir, that one ' 
for Pleature, and the other for ' 


[I], 
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World. How many Men are there that 
cannot tolerably acquirt rhemſelves in Con- 
verſation, who very cunningly wind them- 
ſelves out of a Bufineſs ? As dull and inſipid 
as they are in Company, you will find 
them both ſharp and ſucceſsful in their En- 
terprizes. Thefe Men neither delight, nor 
render themſelves agreeable ; but make a 
found Judgment of Things, and become 
often uſeful-and neceſſary. Quite contrary 
ro flaſhy vain its, who are 'admir'd in 
Converſation ; bur are the worſt. of Men 
in Bulineſs; all Fire and Life to undertake, 
bur have little Conduct to ſucceed. 

Let us not ſtop here, but inquire farther 
into-the Matter. Do we owe the wiſe Ma- 


nagement of. Publick Afﬀairs to our Men of 


Wit? Is it a quick Imagination, or good 
Senſe and Judgment thar ſupports the 
Weight of them ? "Tis neither a vain Sub- 
tlety nor a pretended Delicacy, but a ſound 


Capacity and Solidity of Mind, which' 


makes us value thoſe Illuſtrious Men that 
govern States and Kingdoms. With Sub- 
miſſion to our Hts be it ſaid, "tis.not their 
Deſtiny ro be plac'd ſo high. 


I'V. 


There are whole Nations born with ex- 
cellent Diſpolſitions, that are as proper. for 
the. 


LIN 
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the Government of a State, as- neceſſary 
for the .Eaſe of Men in a private Capacity. 
In-thoſe Nations if Men be cold. and flow, 
they are but the more clear ſighted, and 
the wiſcr for it. One would think Nature 
had ſtudied ro caſt them in a thicker Mould, 
and by the Solidity of their Judgments to. 
make them amends for the Politeneſs ſhe 
has denied them. If their Thoughts are 
not fine and lively, yet they argue wiſely 
and judiciouſly, they don't atfe&t to make 
an Oſtentation of their Parts, ſo much as. 
to be ſilent when tis proper, and refle& on: 
what is before them. They keep an equal, 
ſteddy Pace, moſt commonly regular. in 
their Aﬀions, reſerv'd in their Motions,. 
and fſtrifty united: for the Publick: Good: 
which is in reality their own.. Thus a pru-- 
on Simplicity raiſes them to true Great- 
nels. 

On theſe ſolid Foundations: ſtands the 
whole Body they form, whoſe Members 
are united” with ſo much Proportion, g0e 
vern'd with ſo much Juſtneſs, kept up: 
with ſo much Order and Precaution, that 
they arc ſcarce ever liable to thoſe fatal Di- 
ſtempers which ar laſt deſtroy the moſt heal- 
thy Kingdoms. The Genius of the Nation 
in general animates this Body, and makes 
all its Actions conſtant; regular, Eun 
OIM» 
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form. This Genius preſides in cheir Coun- 
ſels, fupports the Weight of their Afairs, 
and refolutely carries on their Enterprizes 
to the very laſt. 

Bur it muſt be allow'd, that if Nature has 
been ſo favourable to thoſe Nations, ſhe has 
not been entirely unkind to others ; ' and 
what ſhe has not bountifully. beſtow'd in 
General, ſhe has however granted to ſome 
in Particular. Some Defects we are born 
with, proper as it were to the Country and 
Climate we live in, and there arc others, 
which we contra. In the ſame manner, 
there are both Natural and Acquir'd Quali- 
ties. And as, abſolutely ſpeaking, Men 
have very few good Qualities which they 
may not ſometimes Joſe ; ſo they havevery 
few bad ones but they may at one time or 
other correct. 


Good Education, Civil Society, the Con- | 


verfation of the World, the Neceſſity of 
Aﬀairs, Ripeneſs of Years, and above all 
the Uſe of Reaſon in that Age, may make 
great Alterations in the Mind, 1n any Place, 
or Countrey. For indeed, Reaſon is com- 
mon to all States, and Nations, and it there 
be Climates, or happy Temperaments bet- 
ter diſpoſcd to follow it* than others, there 


are none ſo very Unfortunate, but with due | 


care may ſurmount thoſe Obſtacles. ; 
it 
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- If fome Men will nor allow this, but will 
affirm that chere are Invincible Obſtacles, I 
will prevent their Objedtion by owning 
theſe rwo before hand, viz. Stupidity and 
Wit. Tis not without Reaſon that Stupi- 
dity may ſeem Invincible in fome Tempers, 
a Stupid Man being fo very flow and dull 
of Conception that he is incapable of* a!l 
Inſtructions, and his Heavinefſs 1ach, that 
it Cannot be raiſed by any Carer bal- 
lance. 

. Bur if we could as -afily {ec, without 
any other Reflexion, whar the Defetts of a 
Wit ate; I am wv$ll afared we ſhould find 
him equally incurable. If there be no Way 
to conquer the Heav*nels of a S:upid Man, 
what Means can be uſed to fix the Levity of 
4H/;t? Education, ſuch as is commonly 
beſtow'd, ſerves. only. ro countenance it. 
Pride, the natural Source: of . this -Def<Et, 
do's always fide with Imaginarion againſt 
Reifon, which is too, weak, and too' much 
ſuſpected to be regarded. The advantage 
of good Senſe is neither perceived nor ac- 
knowledged. A Man of Wit is prepoflels'd 
by his Talents and pretended good Parts, 
what then can we expect from him, if he 
be ſtill Stubborn and intra&able ? And how 
can he be otherwile ? .Nay, I will make it 
appear, that this Defe& is ſo much the 
more 
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more peculiar to a Wit, as it is the effe&t 
of Preſumption, which is fo» natural to- 
him. 


V. 

"Tis a receiv'd Maxim among Politicians, 
thar Strengrh without Counſel deſtroys it 
{cIf, and that readineſs to' follow other 
Mens Advice, is a Quality no leſs commen- 
dable, than Ability in giving good Counſel, 
And'indeed where is the Genius, how fa- 
gacious ſoever he be,who ſo orders his Steps 
in the Aﬀairs he manages, @5 not to run of- 
ten the” hazard of miſtaking himſrelf, for 
want of asking the right Way, or taking a 
good Guide ? 

It any Man runs this hazard, *tis chiefly 
your Witty Perſons. For I ſee no Menlefs 


——_ giving good Advice, and none 
leſs diſpoſed'torake it. A famous Polirician 


furniſhes me with'a Reaſon for it ; He that 
is not Wife of himſelf,{ſays he,cannot be well ad- 
wiſed ; becanſe he will neither regard, nor obey, 
and cannot follow the Precepts which are given 

him ; which is exaRly the Caſe of a Wir. 
The great Opinion he has of his own 
pretended Judgment and Knowledge,makes 
tiim ſcorn and deſpiſe the Sentiments of 
others, and interpret it a Weakneſs to ſub- 
mit to them.. He that takes Advice depends 
in 
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in ſome meaſure on him that gives ic ; but 


.2 Wit, who is animated and puft up by Pride, 


affefts an Independency in all things. He 
looks on the Counſel which is given him, 


0 be a kind of Tyranny exerciſed over the 


Liberty of his Thoughts ; and fears nothing 
ſo much as to be ſuſpeted of ſuffering 
himſelf ro be guided by others. «i 

With all his Preſumption, and that all- 
ſufficient Air he aſſumes, he is as forward 
to reprove others, as unfit to be reprov'd. 
He talks with Confidence, decides with 
Authority, promiſes good Succeſs, and 
threatens bad, but will not allow Reaſon to 
examine the Cauſes, Thus taking upon him 
indiſcreetly to force other Mens Minds, all 
his Deſigns at laſt prove incffeCtual. 

Men love to do all things to their own 
Mind and Fancy. Therefore 'tis a great 
Art to know how to give them good Ad- 
vice, and make 'em reliſh it, which few 
Men are Capable of. If we ſeriouſly reflet 
upon-it, the Number of thoſe who do nor 
err, is greater than of thoſe who know 
how to corre thoſe that err. 


VI. 


Amongſt the other Imbecillitics of a #7, 
one of the moſt conſiderable is,his Preſump- 
tion of doing-all Things by Foxce. A 
quick 
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quick and confus'd Sentiment, which hoy 
boyling Blood, and ſharp and agitated Ani. 
mal Spirits inſpire, make him fooliſhly pre. 
ſume thar nothing eſcapes his Underſtand. 
ing. If he finds himſelf at a ſtand, he fan. 
cies, *ris. becauſe none can go further ; if he 
miſtakes, *ris becauſe any Man elſe would 
have miſtaken as well as himſelf; and ta- 
king the Strength and Extent of Imaginati- 
o::, for the Screngch and Extent of the 
Mind, he allows all ro Opinion, which fe. 
duccs and leads him aſtray. That's the Rock 
agai;.f} which he ſplits, Opinion is the 
Rock of your Men of Wir. 

'Tisthar falſe Light which is the Cauſe of 
all their Frrors in Scirnces, .nd of their 
bad Condutt in Aﬀairs. From thence come 
ſo many unuſual and :xtraordinary Coun- 
ſels, jIl contrived Euterprifes, © falſe Steps, 
vain Proj-&s, and is the concluſion of all 
ill Succeſs, For *tis an Error to ſuppoſe 
that With Iittie Pererration we can under- 
take many ard great Things, and follow 
therein our Opin10:1's, with little or no In- 
fight. Neither ſhould we imagine, that 
this Penetration and Inſight is fo natural to 
the Mind, that we need only ler it act ro 
compaſs our Aim. The Mind in one Senſe 
grows weak anc-fecble, as well as the Body ; 


both ſtand in need-of Nouriſhment, and to 
be 
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be provided, Either wherewith to ſupport 
their Strength, or to acquire new when in 
want of it. Our Mind do's extend or con- 
tract, as we extend or contract it. And, 
as nothing gives 1t a greater Extent, than 
the good ute we make of its Liberty and 
Judgment ; fo there isnothing that confines 
us more, than Infaruation, Raſhneſs, and 
Prejudice. This naturally leads us to Inap- 
plication, and Inapplication feeds our Pre. 
judice. Both concur and aſliſt each other, 
to ſpoil and corrupt the Mind. Inapplica- 
tion makes us judge ſuperficially of all 
Things, and decide as Carclelly. Opinion 
is the occaſion wenever apply our ſelves to 
any Thing, for ir ſeems to ſpare us thar 
Trouble. We are not therefore to wonder, 
that the leaſt attentive, and moſt infatuated 
Minds, are always the weakelt. 


VIL 

If Opinion be ſo dangerous a Diſtemper» 
ought we not then to have a due eſteem 
for the Liberty of the Mind, which is a 
Cure for ir > And what can we think of 
ſuch as are deprived of it ? If a #7: wants 
ſtrength of Reaſon, becauſe his Thoughts 
are diffuſed, he has the more Occaſion for 
Libecty and Judgment, becauſe he is too 
apt co fall into Precipitation, 
This 
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This DefeRt, which is one of the moſt 
conſiderable, in relation to Afﬀeairs, does 
not only derive its Origin from the evil 
Qualities of the Mind, but alſo from the 
corrupt Diſpoſitions of the Heart. $So that 
if we ſhould allow a Wt to have ſome Pe. 
netration and Judgment (which he often 
wants only for want of Attention) that 
would not be ſufficient ; for the Hearr often 
ſpoils what the MindJudicioully deſigns. 

There ariſe ſometimes from the Heart, 
certain Paſſions which like a thick Vapour 
darken the cleareſt and pureſt Underſtand- 
ings; and we find certain Motions there, 
which ſtrongly oppoſe the moſt regular 
proceedings of the Mind. Which makes it 
eaſie to conceive, that as the Mind, led by 
the falſe Lights of an irregular Imagination, 
often makes us err and go aſtray ; fo the 
Heart, curbed and domineered by a fooliſh 
Paſhon, do's no leſs contribute to lead us 
out of the right Way. 

The Mind has its Falſities and 1llufions, 
and the Heart its Paſſions and Imbecillitics; 
and, as they are our two Guides in all our 
Actions, it follows that a good and uncor- 
rupted Heart is of as great a Conſequence 
and asneceſſary for us, as a ſound and un- 
diſturb'd Mind. 

I ſhall not hereinfiſt upon whatis fo | ag 

ent 
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dent to all the World. The horrble Difor- 
ders the Corruption of Mens Hearts, and 
the Exorbitancy of their Paſſions, occaſion 
in Governments, are too well known [9 
de denicd. I ſhall only remark what is to 
my Subje&, viz. what Genius's are, by 
their proper Chara&ter, more or lcfs free 
from thoſe Irregularitics. 


VIIT. 


There is fo great a Conformity between 
the Diſpoſition of the Mind, and that of 
the Heart, that for the moſt part they _ 
to Mme tO follow cach other. A falſe Mind 
commonly attended with a vicious Hearr, 
If that yields to Imagination, Paſlion ſoon 
gets the Victory over this ; and they never 
fail to Communicate recipzocally to each 
other their good or evil Impreiiuo NS. From 
whence I conclude, that the quicker the 
Imagination is, the ſtronger the Ry 
are, and Reaſon the weaker : - and zh at or 
the contrary the Paſſions are never {v calm 
and the Mind fo free, as when the Imagina- 
tion is moſt ſubject to ir, and in a good 
Temper. 

This being once granted, what fort of 
Men muſt we allow to injoy the greateſt 
Liberty of Miud ; cither thoſe who by 
their natural Vanity abandon themſfelycs to 
H Lie 
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the flights of thcir Imagination, and fo are 
Slaves to their Paſſions ; or -thoſe that by 
their Moderation ſuppreſs the Impetuoſity 
of *'em by keeping rheir Imagination un- 
der? Which of the twwo are moſt likely to 
be miſtaken in _thcir Judgment upon {ſuch 
publick or private Concerns as they are in- 
truſted with ? All the World agrees,that the 
effets of Patlions and Imagination are al- 
ways Enemies to Reaſon and good Senfe. 
We. muſt therefore allow that our gay 
iparkling Wits, whoſe Paltionsare undoubt- 
edly more animated than the others, are 
I-{s capable of the wife management of 
Affairs, which is the citect of Prudence and 
eg00d Senſe oniy. 

The Paihons, as another very judicious 
Author has remarked, are not only excited 
þy the Objects, bat likewiſe by the Opini- 
ons ve are prepoilkiicd with, The truthis, 
what we call our Bleflings, or our Afﬀicti- 

ns, is for the. moſt part only ſuch as we 
imagine it; which is the Reaſon why a 
Man chinks himſelf very unhappy, with 
that which wou'd make the Happineſs of 
another. 'Tis Imagination for the mot 
part which gives a form to Things, that 
diminiſhes, or augments, that leflens, or ers 
a value on then; and the moſt frequent 
Motions of the Pailions are only the conſe» 
quences 
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" 
quences of a ſenſible A pplication cf 41:2 
Soul to thoſe [mpreſi ns and Figures 
which arc mad: in the Brain. Thoſe Men 
therefore who have their Brain fulleft of 
theſe Images, muſt be moſt taken up witlt 
them; and*by a nc<c flary confequence 
moſt moved and concerned. - Their Paſlici\ 
is their Reaſoa , and Imigination their 
Guide. So that their Minds are furrounds 
ed with. Clouds and Darkneſs, which de- 
prive them cf the Liberty et their Judzs 
ments, 
L & 


F 

We muſt needs have a better Opinion of 
another fort of Men, whoma lets nice and 
delicate Conſtitution of the [ Brain, and ani- 
mal Spirits lefs quick -and lefs in motion, 
make colder and more rc{erved. As their 
Imagination is kis heated, conſequently 
their Hearts ought to be lefs agitared, and- 
their Minds freer. 

The Violence of rhe Pailions is every 
where felt, but they do not domincer in all 
Perſons with the fame Power. A nice 
flaſhy Wit may be carry'd away by the 


Strength of Patlion, againſt which one of 


a reſerved {olid © Fu [oment woutd make an 

cafie Reſiſtance : Who not b-ir 1g fo ſenſibly: 

touched by the Impreſſion of the Objc&ts, 
H 2 and 
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and Icſs ſubje& to the Surpriſes of Imagj- 
ration, ( two infallible Cauſes of the Fmo- 
tion of the Soul ) muſt recds both enjoy a 
greater Tranquility and be capable of bcrter 
reaſoning. 

I ſpeak of Paſſions, as I have done of 
Imagination, and blame the Fxceſs only, 
We ſhould regulate but nox deſtroy them ; 
for a Man without Pailions is a meer Chi- 
mera. Imagination has its Uſe, and Graces; 
the Pallions inthe ſame manner have their 
Ute> and Advantages. But like the bc 
Tings, they become dangerous by the ill 

dpplicath »n we make of them. They trout. 

, tranſport, and Corrupt the Heatt ; they 
Hind, diford: r, and debauch the Mird 4 
chouſar d ways ; bur 'tis .only becauſe we 
give 'em (09 much [cope for .. Man who 
15 not intircly Mafter of "himſelf, ſuifers 
them to pals thoſe Bounds which Nature 
has preſc: bed to then? 

The Pallions ought not to govern, and 
oive Laws to Man ('tis that which makes 
- rm odious) but they. ought to receive 

heir Orders from Reaſon, and execute 
hl m, which often makes them nccecſlary. 

There is as much Action and Motion re- 
quircd for the Exccution of an Enterprite, 
35 Leiſure and Prudence for the Deliberati- 
on. The Heart anc ihe Mind ſhare = 
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ly in the Glory of our nobleſt Actions. 
The Mind begins and conceives them, by 

its Underſtanding ; the Ieart profccutes 
and finiſhes them, by its Moticn. The Min 

has the Credit of the Deſign, - and the 
Heart that of the Succcls. 

Succels, ſays Sereca, 15 not under the Tit- 
riſdition of the Wiſe. We underiake 
and- Fortune gives Succeſs, - But Fortuns 
loves Action and Motion ; and this. we 
plaialy fce-in Young Feople, whom it fa- 
vours more than others, by reaſon of their 
Brisknels and Viv aCcity, and ccauſc they 
have more Confdence than Wiſdom: Tis 
therefore in fome meaſure nectflary that 
the Heart, and Patlions ſhou d be concern'd : 
for we can do very little without them, 
how exccllent focyer oar Genius 1% ard 
lomc<timcs all we do "0 ceeds from them. 
Which perhaps m2de 4 gre; PoHGAn {ay; 
that one had abi 7 be Imperuonerhan Cir- 
CiimL nect. Bur he ici;s us w; ak * rt 11ND 
always th: e furclt Way; for, fays- he, Fer- 
tune 1s lnconitant, t, and Oiten abantuns the 
Man whom the tecms mott to favour, theo 
never t{o bold = active. The k-aton he 
B1VES For 1t 1s ExCellent ; Fortune CoO37g9.+ 


accarding > tO ihe os nes, but the Miz duzs 

not alter 11s Meaſures. We mult thererow 

keep. a jult Ads; ond the wils-procecd- 
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ings of the Mind with the motions of the 

Oat o _ P\- , 

>oul, and follow his Opinion, who to ſuc- 
ceed in his Undertakings, neither requir«d 

Merir, nor extraordinary Fortune, bur only 

2 happy Dexterity. 


X. 

{ applaud the Paſſions in thoſe they 
anlo, agitate, bur I blame them in thoſe 
icy. diſorder, And becauſe they may be 
znore of tels moderated, according to the 
Diſpolitions of F rhoſe they animate, we need 
nor fear 10 OWn, that certain Cold and re. 
teryed Men (I mcan cold without being 
weak, reſerv'd without being heavy ) may 
mak e a good Ute of them, moderate their 

Hiolence,. withſtand their Eforts, and {o 
prelerye their Libcrry and Judgment, which 
4r2the chict ingredients ro quali he 2 Man 
tor the management of Altairs. 

'Tis the Unhappinefs of Mankind, fays 

certain Pclititian, that it 18 hard to avoid 
Ong - Inconvenience.. without falling into 
znother. . From whence he concludes, that 
Frucgence requires we ſhould know the 
nature of. Inconveniencies , and. always 
:huſe the leaſt, But how can we kaow 

hem, it. the Mind is not enough at liberty 
0. diſcoyer thera. * 
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[ cannot ſet off the excellency of this ad- 
mirable Quality, I mean the Liberty of the 
Mind, any way ſo well as. by remarking 
that all Kingdoms have their particular 
Laws, all Arts their Rules, and all Sciences 
their Principles, to which all that depend 
on them is brought together asto its Cen- 
rer. Bur Politicks is the only Science that 
has nothing conſtant in its Maxims, no- 
thing uniform in its- Rules, nor well 
grounded in 1ts Principles. As it wholly 
depends on the diiference of Times and 
Conjunctares, it_contradicts it ſelf in its 
Principles, as often as the face of Afﬀeairs 
changes. So that its beſt Foundation is 
the Prudence and Ability of thoſe thar 
culcivate it ; who governing themſelves nor 
{o. much by its Maxims, as by the change 
of Times, and preſent circumſtances of 
Things, make uſe of Rules ſuitable to 
Aﬀairs, rather than manage Aﬀairs accord- 
ing to Rule, 

Experience authorizes this ConduR, and 
we eften find that rwo Perſons have the 


| fame Succeſs with different Methods, and 


[Wo others uſe the ſame Method for the 


very ſame Thing with a (quite Contary SuC- 
cets., Of two that go tne frine Way, aad 
ſteer the lame Courte, 0s Mme home 
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from the diverſity of Times, and Conjun- 
ctures. Therefore a wiſe and diſcreet Man 
ſuirs his Condudt to Times and Aﬀeairs ; ac- 
cording to the Saying of Tacitus, Morem ac- 
commodari, prout conducat. 

'Tis obſervable, that no Writings are 
more expos d to Ceniure, than thoſe of Po. 
[;titians, becaute none lo ill grounded. Bur 
the Man that will the moſt ſeverely cenſur; 
'em, mult expect co meet with other Cri. 
ticks who will condemn his Cenfure, fo ar. 
bitrary are their Decittons. Ard tho' with 
regard only to the Principles of Polititians, 
we ſhould own more Solidity in them than 
others, yet if afterwards we deſcend from 
generals to particulars, the numerous Dit- 
ficultics of the practical Part will bur too 
we<ll prove the Inſuthciency of their Rule;, 
Nothing bnt a ſolid extenfive Judgment: 
can conquer theſe Diftcaltics ; As for Wir 
and Delicacy of Fancy, they fignihe little 
or nothing. 

What lay of Pelitichs in general, which 
concerns Kingdoms and-Repuiicks, 15 to be 
apply'd to Peliticks in particular, which 
concerns ali Mankind ; tor every Man has 
one of I11s own making, as Well as his In- 
tereſt. If we do but obſerve it, we fhall 
always hind more than one Way to Com- 
pals our Ends, . nor is there. any general 
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Rule for chufing which we ought to take, 
Reaſon alone, it we will confalt it, can put 
us into the beſt Method. 


X I- 


Should I attempt here to deſcend into 
the particulars of all Mens Ations,and more 
eſpecially the Proceedings of our Wits, to 
thew the Vanity of their Deſigns, and Irre- 
96 defray Condutt in their Manage- 
ment of Affairs, I ſhould ſoon confound my 
ſelf with ſuch abundance of Matrer as would 
carry me farther than I purpoſe to go. I 
ſhall therefore content my ſelf, before I 
make an end, to obſerve bur one of thoſe 
Ways our A: of VVit for the moſt part 
take to raiſe themſelves in the World, which 
is to gct theraſclves as near as they Can tO 
great Men and Princes. 

I know that all the World ſacrifices to 


F ortune, and that every one endeavours to 


make himſclt Happy. And as ſome place 
their Happineſs in one Thing, others in ano- 
ther, according to the ditcrent Turn their 
Imaginatio Ns giv es to the Ideas they have of 
the Objects of their Paſſion, ſo it happens 
that Men take as many different Ways, as 
they Imagine Means to make themſelves 
Happy. All Men do not take the ſame Me- 
thods, bur every one. rakes what he _ 
mo 
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molt proper for his Defign, The moſt 0d 
and Fantaſtical, in my Opinion, . 1s that 
which Preſumption ſuggeſts ro ſome Men; 
I mean to make themſelves known tn the 
Courts of Princes, and boldly paſs among 
the great' Men for extraordinary Perfors. 
As they vainly flatter themſelves that their 
not being known, is the only Reafon why 
they are not diſtinguiſh'd, they think of 
nothing but ſhewing themiclves, and foo!- 
iſhly*believe that this is all they have to do. 
The ordinary Ways by which every one 
ought to ſeek an Eſtablithment moſt ſuirable 
for himſelf according to his Birth, and na- 
tural or acquir'd Qualities, for the Good 
of the Government he lives under, or his |: 
own proper Afﬀairs,are abſolutely unknown 
to our Men of VVit, who believing them- 
ſelves to be extraordinary Men, think they 
muſt take extraordinary Methods ; aud are 
{0 vain upon their pretended Merit as to 
flatter themſelves, that a Prince will break 
his uſual Rules to raiſe and diſtinguiſh them 
from the Crowd. 

There is ſcarce a YV//;:t but thinks himſelt 
worthy of being a Prince's Favourite, and 
the principal Objet of his Countenance. 
On this Foundation, his Pride makes him 
pretend to every Thing Honours, Favour, | 
Recompences, all is due to him. A few 
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 gingling Verſes, an inſignificant Book, an 
 Oration either written or pronounced, a 


pompous Epiſtle at the Head of a wretched 


'. Tranſlation, are fo many Pieces which in 


his Opinion ought to ſpeak highly in his 


* Favour, and give him 2 juſt Tile ro Re- 


wards, which are due only totcue Mcrit. 
But in ſhort, if he is diilatished with his 


' Fortune, and his Hopes prove vain, hc ne- 


ver fails of blaming the King and his Mini- 
ſters for all the Diſgrace and Trouble which 
his own ambitious Negligence, and Fooliſh 


Confidence have brought upon him. In 


that he ſupports very well his Character ; 
for *ris by the fame Spirit of Preſumprtion 


- only thar he applauds himſclf in ſecret for 


his pretended Qualifications, and murmurs 
at his Diſgraces. Thus wanting both 
Strength and Liberty of Mind, infatuated 
and ſtubborn, and as uſeleſs ro himſclf as he 
is to others, there is no Man more incapa- 
ble of Buſineſs. 


XII. 
'Tis now time to put an end to this 


w ork, which has infenſibly increas'd under 


my Hand much more than I expected, rho” 


- T have endeavour'd to.fay nothing bur whar 
* was abſolutely neceffary, tro accompliſh my 


Deſign, I was willing ro ſhow the World 
| what 


-. 
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what an Opinion we ought to have of thoſe 
we call YV/its, and thoſe we call Stupid; 
two Charafars which I have conſidered ag 
two Extreams, equally diſtant from thar 
Juſt Medium, where I thought my {elf 
oblig'd 9 place Good ond Solid Tudgement, 
I have not paſſed my Cenſure upon them 
without a due Examination ; I have purſucd 
them, in ail the Flaces they moſt altect ro 
appear ; but above all the Man of VV, 
whom } have the moſt narrowly obſerved, 
becauſe the moſt arrificial ard the moſt ro 
be feared, I '1:ve ninde it appear how Infi- 
pid he is in his Convertation, how Vain and 
Superfciai in js: Writings, how Kaſh and 
Imprudcnc in Affairs, I need fay no more, 
to prove that the Fudgment 1s only citima- 
ble ; and that V/1t is falle and deceitful in 
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